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CHURCH MEMBERSHIP AND THE PROBLEM OF 
ILLITERACY 


No thoughtful Catholic can view with unconcern the numerous 
and persistent attacks that are being made against our rights to 
maintain a system of schools which accord with our religious 
convictions and ideals. The attacks vary in form and method, 
but there is no mistaking their aim, which is to arouse popular 
opinion by representing, or rather misrepresenting, our schools 
as a national menace. 

One of the most recent of these attacks made in a widely read 
monthly endeavors to show that there is a close relationship 
between Catholicity and illiteracy, and insinuates that this re- 
lationship is by no means fortuitous. The method is simple. 
The writer selects two states, Louisiana and Iowa. The former 
is largely Catholic and has the largest percentage of illiterates 
of any state in the Union; the latter, on the other hand, is a 
Protestant state and has the lowest percentage of illiterates. 
Ergo, Catholicity stands for illiteracy and Protestantism stands 
for literacy, enlightenment, true Americanism, and all other good 
things. What further proof is needed? Well, to clinch the argu- 
ment, as it were, it remains but to point out that New Mexico, 
which has also a large percentage of Catholics, has likewise a 
large percentage of illiterates. To the uncritical reader, who is 
not troubled about such trifling matters as the neglect of negative 
instances, all this seems quite plausible, and not a few well- 
meaning people are biased as a result of reading such specious 
arguments. 

If there is any truth in this contention, it is just as well that 
Catholics should know the exact facts and face them courage- 
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ously. It serves no useful purpose to keep on living in a fool’s 
paradise from which we may get a rude awakening. But the 
question that presents itself is whether the facts justify the 
conclusion that there is a necessary and casual connection be- 
tween Catholicity and illiteracy. To answer such a question 
we must obviously make ourselves acquainted with the facts 
and then interpret them correctly. Furthermore, to get the full 
facts we must investigate the educational situation, not merely 
in two or three selected states, but in every state in the Union. 
Then, and not till then, can we form an adequate judgment as to 
the exact relationship between Catholicity and illiteracy, whether 
real or imaginary. 

An unbiased investigator, if asked to account for illiteracy, 
might well hesitate to attribute it to a single cause. He would 
be too conscious of the complexity of the problem to make any 
pretension to that type of intuitive omniscience which appears 
to have been monopolized by a few of our popular writers. 
However, many explanations, or partial explanations, would 
naturally suggest themselves to account for the fact that certain 
states and sections of the country have more illiterates than 
others. Before reaching a final conclusion an investigator would 
study the educational history of a particular state and try to 
understand its economic problems. He might be inclined to 
think that a sparsely settled state is considerably handicapped. 
The date of the state’s admission might also be considered, as 
well as the educational antecedents of recent immigrants and 
their relative numbers. He would possibly attach some impor- 
tance to the distribution of the population in urban and rural 
centers. He could hardly be blind to the fact that a large 
colored population constitutes a problem which cannot be 
ignored. 

These and many other questions must be studied before one 
can speak with any degree of assurance about the real cause, 
or causes, of illiteracy. Our present problem is more limited in 
scope; it is simply to determine whether there are any valid 
reasons for associating Catholicity with illiteracy and Protes- 
tantism with literacy in these United States. 

All the relevant data are supplied in the following table. The 
first column of figures gives the total number of church members, 
Catholics and Protestants combined; the second column gives 
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Taste SHOWING THE CoMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT 
Cuurch MemsersHip WitH THE PeErRcENTAGES oF CATHOLICS AND 
THE PERCENTAGES OF ILLITERATES GIVEN IN PARALLEL COLUMNS IN THE 
DIFFERENT STATES AND DIvISIONS OF THE UNION. 





States and divisions 
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Norz.—The figures for 1919 were taken from The World Almanac, p. 179, which cites The 
Fear Bock, of the Cis for the figures given above. The sources of the other data have 
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the number of Roman Catholics only. These figures are taken 
from The World Almanac and Encyclopedia, 1921, page 178, and 
are a reprint from the latest special United States Religious 
Census giving the church members in the United States for 1916. 
In the third column is given the percentage of Catholics to the 
total church membership, these percentages being calculated to | 
the nearest tenth from the numbers in columns one and two. 
The fourth column gives the percentage of illiterates for the 
different states and divisions of the nation, and the figures are 
taken from the Federal Census of the United States for 1920. 
It would have been more satisfactory if the religious census for 
the same year had been available, but while there would be an 
increase in the totals in both columns one and two, there would 
be relatively little difference in the percentages in column three, 
that is to say the relative proportions would be unchanged for 
all practical purposes. Where a change would occur it would 
tend to increase, rather than decrease, the proportion of Cath- 
olics. This assertion is supported by the figures given in The 
Year Book of the Churches for 1919, which shows that in 1919 
Catholics formed 40.3 per cent of the total church membership, 
whereas according to the source cited for the figures for 1916 
the Catholic percentage was 36.9 of the total. 

It should be noted that, according to the sources used, less 
than half of the entire population of the United States claims 
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church membership, so that when the percentage of Catholics 
appears quite high in certain states the reader will bear in mind 
that the comparison is made, not with the total population of the 
state, but with the total church membership of the state. Keep- 
ing in mind the problem under investigation this would appear 
to be a fair and reasonable basis for comparison. At least the 
writer has been unable to find a more satisfactory one. 

If the reader will refer to the accompanying table, he can make 
many interesting comparisons for himself, but it is doubtful if 
he will find any evidence whatsoever to support the thesis that 
Catholicity and illiteracy are in any way closely related. In- 
deed, the writer has taken the trouble to calculate by a rigorous 
statistical method the coefficient of correlation between Cath- 
olicity and illiteracy on the basis of the figures given in this 
table and he finds the correlation, if any, is negative. To be 
quite accurate the coefficient of correlation when calculated by 
Spearman’s formula is minus .08 with a probable error of .06. 
That is to say there is no significant correlation whatever, any 
more than there is between men’s bank accounts and their 
heights. 

For those who prefer less technical language the following 
comparisons and contrasts are not without interest. In the first 
place it will be noted that is no less than fifteen states Catholics 
form a majority of the church members. These states ranked 
in descending order are: New Mexico, Rhode Island, Arizona, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, New York, Louis- 
iana, New Jersey, Maine, Montana, California, Nevada, Ver- 
mont, and Wisconsin. The percentage of Catholics ranges from 
84.2 in New Mexico to 51.1 in Wisconsin with a median Catholic 
church membership of 61.8 and the median percentage of illiter- 
acy is 5.1. 

Now let us turn to the fifteen most Protestant states. These 
ranked in descending order are: North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Arkansas, Utah, Alabama, Virginia, Mis- 
sissippi, Florida, Oklahoma, Idaho, West Virginia, Indiana, and 
Kentucky. The percentage of Protestants ranges from 99.6 in 
North Carolina to 83.5 in Kentucky with a median percentage of 
Protestant church membership of 96.2, and the median percent- 
age of illiteracy is 13.0. In other words these fifteen intensely 
Protestant states have a median percentage of illiteracy which is 
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more than two and one-half times as high as that of the fifteen 
most Catholic states. In the remaining eighteen states Catholics 
form a substantial minority, hence these states do not serve as 
a fair basis of comparison. 

Referring once more to the fifteen most Catholic states, it will 
be noticed that in all but three the percentage of illiteracy is 
comparatively low. The Census returns show that in twelve 
of these fifteen states the percentage of illiterates among native- 
born white, whether of native or foreign parentage, is less than 
one per cent, such illiteracy as exists being due chiefly to foreign- 
born immigrants. If we contrast the percentage of illiteracy 
among the native-born whites of these twelve states with the 
percentage of illiteracy among native whites of the twelve Prot- 
estant states which are located in the south and enumerated in 
the above list, it will be found these intensely Protestant states 
have seven times as many illiterates. 

Another interesting comparison may be made between the 
three Catholic states which have the highest percentage of 
illiterates and the three Protestant states which make the poorest 
showing in the same respect. The Catholic states are Louisiana, 
New Mexico, and Arizona; the corresponding Protestant states 
are North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. Louisiana, 
it is true, has the highest percentage of illiteracy, 21.9 per cent, 
but it should also be remembered that Louisiana has a large 
colored population of whom 38.5 per cent are illiterate: this, of 
course, raises the total percentage of illiteracy. New Mexico 
with 15.6 per cent of illiterates and Arizona with 15.3 per cent 
have a large percentage of foreign-born illiterates, mainly 
Mexicans. 

Turning now to the three most intensely Protestant states 
which also rank among the more illiterate states, we find that 
North Carolina’s illiteracy is 13.1 per cent, Georgia’s is 15.3 
per cent, and South Carolina’s is 18.1 per cent. Some of the 
other southern states are equally bad; for example, Alabama 
has 16.1 per cent illiteracy, and Mississippi has 17.2 per cent. 
As Catholics form scarcely 1 per cent of the population in the 
three most Protestant states, they can hardly be blamed for the 
high percentage of illiteracy. Indeed, the total number of 
illiterates in these three states is more than double the illiterate 
population in the three most illiterate Catholic states already 
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mentioned. Hence we may conclude that the question of illiter- 
acy in the more Catholic states is a much less serious one than 
that confronting the Protestant states of the south. 

It is interesting to notice that Louisiana, instead of ranking 
first for Catholic membership, as is commonly supposed, actually 
ranks eighth among Catholic states; and Iowa, instead of being 
the leading Protestant state, has a Catholic membership of 28 
per cent of the total church membership and ranks twentieth 
among the Protestant states. North Carolina leads the Protes- 
tant states with a Catholic population which is less than half 
of 1 per cent. These facts are rather awkward for a writer who 
is trying to build up a comfortable theory about Protestant 
superiority and Catholic inferiority. It is so pleasing to have 
to record that Protestant (?) Iowa has only 1.1 per cent of 
illiterates, whereas a moment’s inspection of the Census returns 
would reveal the fact that six overwhelmingly Protestant states 
have illiteracy percentages ranging from 11.2 to 18.1. 

Certain writers have tried to create a scare about what they 
call the peril of immigration, especially if a large percentage of 
that immigration includes Catholics. If this were the only peril 
our country had to fear, there would be less cause for alarm. 
How writers can be so obviously unfair and yet succeed in 
having their articles accepted raises an interesting question in 
American social psychology which cannot be developed in the 
present connection. If the general body of readers were crit- 
ically minded, such articles would do little harm and might be 
read as examples of a form of dry humor, a sly attempt to poke 
fun at statistics. Unfortunately, however, unproved assertions 
are accepted without question, and the writer has noticed several 
instances lately where well-meaning people have been misled 
through information based on such erroneous sources. 

While the mere absence of illiteracy in itself is no guarantee 
of good citizenship the writer is convinced that Catholics need 
not fear this, or any other criterion, provided that it is applied 
in a thoroughly scientific and impartial manner. At the same 
time we should not allow such damaging statements to go un- 
challenged lest our silence be misinterpreted. 

Hucu GraHam, 
College of St. Teresa, 
Winona, Minn, 











THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MY CLASS 


My pupils? 
They are idols of hearts and of households; 
They are angels of God in disguise, 


and, as I look around upon those “idols of hearts and of house- 
holds,” I realize the responsibility of helping each one towards 
the fulness of perfection. Each of them is endowed with gifts 
and powers especially her own; each of them good of her own 
kind, but oh! the variety the circles within circles to be explored! 
When first this theme was spoken of, I fancied I could sit and 
write quite freely about my pupils—their temperaments, their 
dispositions, their characters, their ideals and their inspirations. 
I fancied, too, that with little effort I might prove that it were an 
easy task to speak of the daily practice of dealing with them, 
collectively and individually; but, because of the variety in 
“God’s angels in disguise,” I feel that my theme will be super- 
ficial indeed. If it is true that my most intimate friends and 
nearest relations will live and die without having a true idea 
of what I really am, of the kind of life I suffer in my soul; and 
if I am, at times, stranger to myself, how can I expect to be 
satisfied with my effort at probing into the corners and crannies 
of the little hearts around me? The best I can do is to perceive 
clearly the ideal for which I am striving. The pupils given me 
to deal with are supposed to have within them all the capacity 
for excellence which is to be found in the best; consequently, I 
must educate them as though they have. My task is to train 
for life, for useful, honorable life—a life devoted to God’s in- 
terests, to the welfare and happiness of others and to the per- 
fection of self in view of the Life Eternal. 

To attain this end, I have tried to study and to classify, as 
to temperament, the thirty-two pupils over whom I wish* to 
exercise a beneficial influence. 

There are many groupings which may serve my purpose: 

I may classify temperaments as they have been grouped 
from ancient times with great unanimity. 


(a) Nervous (c) Bilious 
(b) Sanguine (d) Lymphatic or phlegmatic. 
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But since no temperament is perfect, I perceive that I must 
select as follows: 


(a) A group of sanguine-nervous. 
(b) A group of bilious-nervous. 
(c) A group of bilious-lymphatic. 


I may classify them as I often like to do, as: 


(a) The absorbers, those who delight in receiving. 
(b) The reflectors, those who find happiness in giving. 


I may again speak of them as: 


(a) The optimists, the hopeful; those who look for sunshine. 
(b) The pessimists, the despondent; those who live under 
clouds. 


At times I may be drawn to look upon the groups as: 


(a) Active—those who cooperate spontaneously and cheer- 
fully with any suggestion made in the classroom. 

(b) Passive—those who generally wait until they are either 
spurred or coaxed into action. 

At other times I look at them through the dominant failing 
of each group, getting for result selections which may be styled: 


(a) The inconstant, frivolous minds. 

(b) The deceitful. 

(c) The undecided. 

(d) The idolent. 

(e) The irritable. 

(f) The sentimental, etc. 

This grouping gives me an opportunity to suggest means for 
self-correction, giving the child a remedy for the defect which 
may have disastrous consequences in later life. 

Human nature in the concrete is a curious collection of habits, 
moods and tendencies, and I, as a religious teacher, should 
ponder seriously over the words: “Judge not according to the 
appearance, but judge righteous judgment.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EACH GROUP 


Group I—The pupils of Group I form a temperamental sec- 
tion which I may designate as “sanguine-nervous’”—optimists— 
doers—reflectors. 
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In general, they are attractive pupils; healthy-looking, wide- 
awake and emotional. The eyes are bright, vivid and expres- 
sive; the cheeks flush easily; the emotions of the mind are 
quickly seen in the face and the countenance is generally ani- 
mated. This group is the first to respond to an appeal for a 
service asked. As I try to impart a truth, impress a fact or en- 
courage skill in efforts at any art, penmanship, drawing, elo- 
cution, ete., I notice that the mind moves actively, that the 
feelings during literature periods are ardent and lively though 
the affections may be transient. The passions rise quickly and 
impetuous desires follow in swift succession. The members of 
this group have a strong propensity to mirth, so I must be on 
the alert to see the joke and judiciously allow the giggle to 
develop into a wholesome laugh. 

Observation teaches me, too, that this group might easily be 
submerged in a life of gayety, so precautions must be taken 
to implant and develop moral and religious principles. Under 
the stress of a deep humiliation a few are apt to give way to 
excessive grief, with floods of tears which soon pass away. I 
have noticed, in the majority of them, a constant tendency to 
excess and exaggeration, intense expression and passion; reso- 
lutions suddenly taken after a morning talk on ethical training 
and immediately executed. They are proud of their school, 
their own classroom, the grounds, and take particular care in 
trying to keep all in good condition. Six of them are excep- 
tionally honest and open-hearted while the others are slow in 
bestowing confidence; yet all delight in a world of ideal be- 
ings. Quite often I hear them lamenting over a lack of good- 
ness or greatness and longing for places of ideal perfection. 
The greater number love music, drawing, elocution, a chance to 
appear in public, and fine sermons on Sunday. Nature study 
appeals to them all. Literature is their delight; history keeps 
them discussing about the merits and demerits of the day’s hero 
or heroine; but the study of mathematics, which requires sus- 
tained activity, constant reflection, attention and reasoning, is 
too onerous for them, so the time allotted to it must be brief 
and oft-repeated and the work conducted with superabundant 
interest and energy. 
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With some there was unwilling and involuntary attention at 
the beginning of the year, but as the months crept on they cul- 
tivated a willing, voluntary effort. Nevertheless, the joy of 
discovery is not so keen as when studying geography, botany, 
physics, ete. When questioned in regard to their aversion to 
mathematics some say: “O Mother, it’s too dry”; others will 
maintain that it is all right to get just enough for commercial 
purposes, but, “Who in after years,” they say, “will be called 
upon to solve a problem in algebra or to prove a theorem in 
geometry?” It takes a good deal of persuasion to convince 
them that the study of mathematics is, in itself, an excellent 
help for their personal development. It is consoling to know 
that a mathematical mind is not the most perfect type of in- 
tellect; still it unquestionably marks the most complete power 
of abstraction, and I should like to succeed in giving all my 
pupils this wonderful power. 

This group is my “noisy set” on the playground. There is 
no half-heartedness about either their organization of games or 
their plays of any kind. Quite often there is a “tiff” to be 
smoothed out, but the effort at reconciliation is an education 
in itself, so I do not worry. 

During prayer hour this group will put forth a splendid 
initial effort—close eyes and answer fervently, but it takes 
little to distract them—the opening of a door, noise on the 
street, an object falling in the room, any trivial incident will 
suffice to cut off the current of their elevations to God. 

They are dear, winning little souls, all of them, yet the oft- 
repeated, “O Mother, I forgot,” provides a broad scope for my 
insistency on habit-formation. 

In this group there is an exceptional child. L. has formid- 
able eyes for one of the gentler sex. They are prominent and 
show a great -deal of the white, and look as steadily, as un- 
winkingly at me as if they were steel balls soldered in her head; 
and when, while looking, she begins to recite her lessons in an 
indescribably dry, monotonous tone—a tone without vibration 
or inflection—I feel as if a graven image of some strange spirit 
were settled down among my pupils to test me. But it is all 
a figment of fancy, a matter of surface. L.’s grimness scarcely 
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goes deeper than the angel sweetness of a few of the beauties 
around her. She is a perfectly honest, conscientious girl who 
performs home duties under severe anguish. She has passed 
alone through protracted scenes of misery and suffering, ex- 
ercising rigid self-denial; making sacrifices of time, health and 
temper for those who repay her only by ingratitude and an in- 
creasing display of tyranny; and now, her main—almost her sole 
fault—is that she is censorious. Still, it is not her heart as 
much as her temper that is wrong. She needs to be spoken to, 
not in sympathizing words—she would resent them—but with 
a sympathizing voice. When I knew the home conditions I 
felt that L. was rather to be admired for fortitude than blamed 
for moroseness. In daily communion she finds strength for 
the ordeal before her. 

Group II.—My second group—the bilious-nervous, oftentimes 
pessimists, absorbers—is interesting. 

They are dark, determined, resolute, apparently cold little 
ladies. Gifted with the ability for enlarged plans, patient en- 
durance in execution, with prompt and sustained activity, they 
naturally form a set apart from the effervescent personalities of 
Group I. Their courage and resolution in meeting mental ob- 
stacles is a source of admiration to those around them. I have 
noticed that the majority in this group can cope with diffi- 
culties, both physical and mental, but there are difficulties of a 
serious nature on the moral side. Outbursts of passion do not 
pass pleasantly away: there is a tendency to sulkiness, morose- 
ness, backbiting and a disposition to stir up mischief. These 
self-assertive types require careful treatment. Oftentimes a 
little storm is prevented by asking to have a favor done, by 
showing confidence, assigning some special work when it is pos- 
sible, by having a little talk alone with the mischiefmaker in a 
natural but decided tone of voice, by keeping the reins firmly 
in my own hands and questioning the child about her mis- 
demeanors rather than rebuking her for them. Generally speak- 
ing, I find that the pupils of this group have high aims; with 
some, the ambition to come out first is abnormal. They are 
athirst for attention, and a few often do silly things to attract 
notice. Should they fail in any recitation, lose ground in the 
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esteem of the teacher or get low percentages in examinations, 
there is a rich amount of dust-raising before they consent to 
say, “Bonum est mihi.” They feel more at home on the heights 
and admire all that is high and true. This is noticeable during 
the periods of Religion, literature and history. They need more 
time to plan and calculate for success than the impulsive mem- 
bers of Group I. Great determination, self-reliance and invin- 
cible decision and persistence characterize their motives. A 
few who have much of the nervous with the bilious element are 
apt to look for grievances and to brood over them even when 
imaginary. They give way to melancholy for hours at a time 
and expect either parent, teacher or classmate to make the first 
step in the matter of reconciliation or in the settling of a diffi- 
culty. Flame and shadow seem to be the component parts of 
these girls’ souls. They form friendships hastily and become 
most exacting in regard to the object of their affection; desiring 
the first place, yielding to jealousy when slighted, and taking 
offenge when none was intended. When viewed from another 
angle these pupils are most loyal to friends, truthful, patient 
and methodical in all they plan. Their desks and tasks are 
always neat. A few exceptions to the rule may be traced to 
careless habits in early age, but they seem to be easily trained 
despite this lack in their up-bringing. Their games are not so 
satisfactory as those of Group I. They organize well and can 
prove their inventive skill, but they lack the generous, self- 
forgetfulness which makes for harmony and happiness in the 
recreations. 

One child in the group called for particular attention all year. 
When she was crossed in a game, I watched the scowl and in- 
ferred that, in the home, the idol is never to be vexed, never to 
be opposed; parents probably avert provocation from her as as- 
siduously as they would avert fire from a barrel of gunpowder. 
My duty became difficult in this case, but the work had to be 
done tactfully and the child prepared for the world’s thrusts, 
otherwise there might be sad results in the future. Short class- 
talks on “Rights and Duties on the Playground,” a few words 
of warning given privately, a word of approbation now and then 
after struggles against self and consideration of others, proved 
to be helpful in her case. 
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Group III.—The phlegmatic or lymphatic group—the ab- 
sorbers—the passive temperament. 

The chief characteristics of this section are, physically, a 
languid expression, and eyes that look tranquilly out upon all 
that surrounds them—eyes quite expressionless in some cases. 
The countenance is listless, and the child seems disinclined to 
muscular exertion or mental action. The mental signs which I 
have noted are varied. In some the mind is heavy, torpid. In 
those who are moderately phlegmatic, the temperament is espe- 
cially favorable for well-directed, long-sustained and effective 
mental activity. The pupils in this group are generally self- 
balanced, stable, practical, judicious and often cheerful. There 
have been remarkable instances of equanimity, patience and 
calm self-reliance during the year. Though less attractive and 
less appreciated by visitors to the classroom, I, as teacher, know 
that they are more reliable, more thoughtful and more self-re- 
strained. Lymphatic pupils are usually timid and shrinking in 
manner. They are apparently stubborn, so that I must be cau- 
tious in my treatment of them. Credit must be given to the 
good motives behind the seeming obstinacy which I deplore. A 
few have strong bilious-lymphatic temperaments, and these are 
what I inwardly term my “hard cases,” especially when they 
have been subjected to wrong influences at home. In general, 
the members of this group have to fight hard—but do they 
always fight?—against laziness, late rising, strolling into class 
after time, lounging postures in class, wasting time when my 
eyes are not focused on them; dawdling over their work, pro- 
crastination in giving in compositions, indulging in day-dreams, 
untidiness, indifference to the troubles of their classmates, and 
thoughtlessness in regard to making home life more agreeable. 
Luckily there are very few with these characteristics. Though 
lamenting a lack of earnestness in their efforts to reform, I 
must say that, in looking back to the early September days, 
the comparison brings comfort with it. They prepare their tasks 
better, sit erect, and take more interest in study. 

An almost hopeless case in this group is F. She is ex- 
ceedingly calm; her smile is shrewd; she can say the driest, most 
eutting things to her classmates in the quietest,of tones. Despite 
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her tranquillity, a somewhat heavy brow bespeaks temper and 
reminds me that the smoothest waters are not always the safest. 
Besides, she is too still, unmoved, phlegmatic, to be happy. 
Life will never have much joy in it for F., for she will kill it 
as fast as it is offered. By the time she is five-and-twenty she 
will wonder why people ever laugh and think all fools who 
are merry. 

Poetry will not exist for F. either in literature or in life; 
its best effusions will sound to her mere rant or nonsense. En- 
thusiasm over things, events or people will be her aversion and 
contempt. F. has no youth; while she looks juvenile and bloom- 
ing, she is almost middle-aged in mind. Her body is now six- 
teen but her soul seems to be thirty. I often wonder why, and 
I feel very sorry for her. The secret must be traced back a 
whole century, for the poor child has more than her share of 
dross, irritability and censoriousness. The one redeeming fea- 
ture of her temperament is that she is truthful; painfully so, to 
be sure, but I am hopeful that the seed still slumbering in her 
soul may produce much in after years. Frequent confession and 
communion have done much for her. She tries to keep back 
angry words. She can bear reproof oftener without being im- 
pertinent and sulky. She condescends to take part in games 
during recess, etc. A deep, consoling thought is, that God loves 
that child infinitely more than I do, and He, in His own good 
time, will flood that soul with sunshine by leading it to under- 
stand the love that comes to it from Himself, first of all, and 
then from those whose affection is certainly not always met 
half-way just now. 

As I re-read the study of my groups, I fear that I have em- 
phasized the failings of each, whereas there is much to the 
credit of all in general. They have been admirably alert in their 
efforts to build up a character. ‘They are on the lookout to 
render all sorts of services, to assist their classmates in a thou- 
sand little ways, with sincere and unobtrusive kindness; they are 
quick to anticipate and supply their needs and wishes; prompt 
to detect and remove accidental obstacles to their comfort; glad 
to promote the recognition of merit which otherwise might re- 
main unnoticed by me; and they all seem intent upon making 
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each other as happy as possible. Very seldom do I hear rash 
suspicions, unfavorable constructions, offensive remarks, sting- 
ing replies, or selfish complaints. They have learned to under- 
stand each other, and I have tried to understand them, one 
and all. 

To understand our pupils is one of Heaven’s richest blessings 
and to be understood by them is perhaps love’s sweetest and 
most satisfying gift. God’s plan is one of reciprocity. We re- 
ceive as we give, and approach true life and blend with the 
eternal plan of the universe only as we minister unto others. 

Training in the classroom involves affection, unselfishness, 
impartiality, helpfulness, patience, tactfulness, protection and 
sympathetic interest. The pupils whom we understand will soon 
know it. Instinctively, with few exceptions, they open the door 
of their exclusive retirement and share with us their hopes, their 
confidences, their ideals and their aspirations. And above all 
else, yet with a conservatism and dignified reticence that almost 
approach silence and mystery, they allow us to look in upon 
the long-hidden sorrows and unseen crosses which have been 
carried, perhaps silently, through the few years of their slight 
experience in burden-bearing and give us the privilege of help- 
ing them to keep on prayerfully and cheerfully in their striving 
to live for God. 

Life’s school of experience teaches us how to understand and 
sympathize with our pupils. There is much of what is most 
trying to human nature—who can gainsay that?—but is there not 
genuine compensation in being understood in the little things 
of daily school-life—in the everyday talks in the classroom, in 
the disciplinary glances, expressions, acts, suggestions, rebukes 
and corrections? 

To be understood means vastly more than the mere personal 
attachments and loyalty of our pupils. We earn this rare bless- 
ing through our attainments in the art of understanding others. 
It is the divine compensation or return for so sympathetically 
and unselfishly entering into the interests and progress of our 
pupils. In turn they see in the teacher the harmony of God’s 
rounded plan of divine love and they soon recognize the signifi- 
cance of the royal virtue eulogized by the Great Apostle: 
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“Charity is patient and obliging; it is neither envious nor mo- 
rose, neither arrogant nor ostentatious: it is not selfish or irasci- 
ble, or resentful: it takes no pleasure in what is evil, but dwells 
with joy on what is good: it is ever ready to excuse, to believe, 
to hope and to suffer.” 


Sister Saint JOSEPH OF THE CHERUBIM, C.N.D. 











THE PRESENT STATUS OF TRANSFER OF TRAINING 


During the past two or three decades the question of the trans- 
fer of training, that is, whether training gained in one sphere of 
thought or activity can be transferred to other spheres of 
thought and activity, has frequently occasioned an educational 
ferment. As a result, there have been series of discussions which 
have led to a better understanding of transfer as held by its ad- 
vocates at the present time. 

It goes without saying that the problem of the reciprocal in- 
fluence between various mental activities is one of the most im- 
portant in the educational thought of today. That it is so, Dr. 
Ernest C. Moore, State Normal School, Los Angeles, emphati- 
cally asserts in his recent work. Quoting Professor Whipple to 
the effect that “the problem of mental discipline is acknowledged 
to be the central problem of educational psychology,” Dr. Moore 
continues: “It is the central problem of educational philosophy 
as well, and the attitude which we take upon this problem de- 
termines, as nothing else does, what we put into the courses of 
study and how we teach that which we attempt to teach.”* 

There have been, however, some educational modernists who 
took particular pains to throw discredit on the supposition that 
school subjects have a disciplinary value. From their point of 
view mental discipline is “a mere myth,” “an exploded theory,” 
“ an offshoot of formal discipline and the now-abandoned faculty 
psychology,” fit only to occupy a place among other academic 
psychological curios in a well-ordered museum. But, mental 
discipline thus brusquely ruled out of court is returning stripped 
of the obloquy that was heaped upon it by its foes, to claim an 
ever-increasing number of adherents from the ranks of careful 
students of educational problems. They now tell us that to dis- 
miss the question of transfer of training with a few stock argu- 
ments about the “faculty psychology,” “localization of function,” 
and formal discipline, is to give evidence of a lack of intensive 
study of the abundant literature on this topic, and also of a 


*E. C. Moore, What the War Teaches about Education, N. Y., 1919, 
p. 76. 
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misunderstanding of the terms used by those who believe in the 
disciplinary value of school subjects. 

Some educators, it is said, have given as one of their principal 
objections to the acceptance of transfer of training that it is an 
offshoot of the doctrine of formal discipline. This doctrine is 
commonly understood to be the idea that any subject, especially 
if it appear disagreeable to the pupil and have no definite rela- 
tionship either to his past experience or present needs, will mean 
most for his education. It is referred to by Horne as the doc- 
trine which “asserts that mental power developed in one subject 
is usable in any other.”? And Ruediger says: “The advocates 
of this doctrine maintain that the chief, if not the sole, value 
of the educative process consists in the formal development of 
the mind’s powers. It makes little difference what is studied so 
long as it is studied right. The benefit it receives comes from 
the process of acquisition rather than from the content ac- 
quired.’”* 

Maintaining, therefore, that the words “formal discipline” ob- 
viously suggest forms of mind as distinguished from material or 
content, the opponents of the doctrine claim that it rests solidly 
on the conception of faculties. These being assumed, the es- 
sential task consists in training these forms or capacities for 
effective use in any direction. Hence, the opponents of formal 
discipline have rejected the “faculty psychology” and have at- 
tributed an extreme position “that they have never really suc- 
ceeded in finding . . . actually represented by any one of the 
advocates of the doctrine.”* 

“Faculty psychology,” it appears, is a thorn in the side of 
several writers, who do not fail to show their animus when 
treating of mental discipline. They find relief in taking the 
usual fling at Scholasticism as the origin of the pedagogical 
ills to which education has fallen heir. Thus Professor Heck, 
University of Virginia, believes that the doctrine of formal dis- 
cipline with its concomitant faculty psychology is a survival 
of the days of Scholasticism, “the halcyon period of formal 
studies.” He writes: “The doctrine was at the basis of the 


* Horne, Psychological Principles of Education, N. Y., 1918, p. 66. 
*Ruediger, The Principles of Education, N. Y., 1910, p. 91. 
*Judd, Psychology of High School Subjects, N. Y., 1915, p. 395. 
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ascetic discipline of the medieval monastics who sought a com- 
plete development of the soul at the expense of bodily desires. 
It dominated the ideals and methods of scholastic education.”® 
And Boyd H. Bode thus expresses his opinion: “The doctrine of 
formal discipline is supported by the faculty psychology in- 
herited from the age of scholasticism.”® Monroe,’ likewise re- 
fers to the scholastic period as one of considerable formalism, 
when the mind was looked upon as a “bundle of faculties” and 
capable of being developed by exercising these powers upon ap- 
propriate tasks whose only value consisted in the difficulties 
they offered. 

Professor Heck’s attitude, however, is sharply criticized by 
Colvin,* who considers the arguments of the former to be value- 
less since they are based not on experimental evidence but on 
certain theoretical assumptions. Also, the claim of Heck that 
cerebral localization makes transfer of training impossible is 
shown by Dr. Freeman’ to lack foundation. Freeman’s state- 
ments are substantiated by Villiger, who gives a detailed de- 
scription of the work accomplished in the study of the cerebral 
cortical centers. He tells us that although these centers as yet 
are not accurately delimited, we must assume “that all the 
higher association processes (intellectual centers proper) are 
connected with the collective activity of many, perhaps of all, 
the cortical regions.”?° 

In so far as scholastic philosophy is concerned, St. Thomas 
certainly did not teach that the faculties are water-tight com- 
partments of the mind, as several authors would lead us to be- 
lieve. On the other hand, he makes it clear that a faculty is 
a “potential part” of the soul, not a “quantitative part”; that it 
is an indication of the kind of work done by the mind without, 
however, implying a division of the mind. St. Thomas “is at 
least free from the absurdities with which modern psychologists 
so frequently charge the faculty psychology. His expressions, 
taken apart from their context and translated without a suffi- 


*Heck, Mental Discipline and Educational Values, N. Y., 1911, p. 12. 
*Bode, Fundamentals of Education, N. Y., 1921. 
"Monroe, Textbook in the History of Education, N. Y., 1914, p. 567. 
"Colvin, The Learning Process, N. Y., 1911, p. 235. 
* Freeman, How Children Learn, N. Y., 1917, p. 268. 

” Villiger, Brain and Spinal Cord, Phila., 1918, p. 129. 
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cient acquaintance with the scholastic terminology, might easily 
be given a wrong interpretation.””™ 

Moreover, why is it that modern texts eschew the term “fac- 
ulty” and still constantly make use of synonyms for it? We 
find in the works of writers on functional psychology such ex- 
pressions as powers, capacities, aptitudes, functions, factors, 
abilities, theory of connection forming, bonds, psychical disposi- 
tions, etc., but no mention of faculty. “They are afraid,” re- 
marks Father Donnelly, 8.J., “of ‘faculty psychology,’ whatever 
may be meant by the term. Someone has evidently built up a 
false notion of what is understood by faculties in philosophy 
and now the term is taboo.’* 

In this discussion of the transfer of training, however, we 
must bear in mind that it should not be confused with the doc- 
trine of formal discipline as commonly interpreted. The dis- 
tinction is of the utmost importance, for transferability involves 
no presumption of an antithesis of form and content. 

Those, therefore, who have been making investigations in this 
field have not been trying to find out whether the powers of the 
mind can be trained. To look for an answer to that question 
they would consider an absurdity. But they have endeavored 
to determine to what extent improvement in such mental capa- 
cities as are involved in school studies will modify proficiency in 
any other activities or interests in life. The investigators may 
be grouped into two schools. First, those who claim that the 
effect of training is “specific” and oppose the view that trans- 
fer can be made possible through generalized experience; sec- 
ondly, those who believe that the effect of practice can be 
“generalized.” Numerically, the latter are the stronger. Through 
the medium of the October, 1917, to June, 1918, issues of School 
and Society, an interesting argument was carried on between the 
protagonists of each school. Dr. E. C. Moore, Los Angeles, rep- 
resented those who favor specific training, and Dr. C. N. Moore, 
University of Cincinnati, defended the principles of the general- 
izers. The weight of evidence seemed to be in favor of those 
who believe in generalized experience. 


“ Dubray, Faculties of the Soul, Cath. Ency., Vol. V, p. 749. 
* Donnelly, The Philosophic Basis of Mental Tests, C. E. A. Bulletin, 
1923, p. 167. 
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Up to twenty-five years ago there was scarcely any empirical 
study of the problem of transfer, and prior to 1909 only three 
studies concerning mental discipline were published. The ex- 
perimental investigations, also, lie practically within the past 
twenty years. Three types of experiments have been made. 
They are: (a) Those dealing with memory abilities, (b) those 
with sensory-perceptual data or motor-habit formation, and (c) 
those with specific school activities. Very few have dealt with 
the last, which is the most important. 

Probably the most thorough and extensive study of the ex- 
perimental work in mental discipline up to 1915 was made by 
Dr. H. O. Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia University. He 
tabulates thirty experiments. Of the thirty investigations there 
are only four in which there is declared to be no evidence of 
transfer. Three of these, however, have been partly repeated or 
“checked-up” statistically and clearly show transfer of training. 
According to Rugg, “transfer is an accepted experimental 
fact.’* 

Recently, the compilation made by Rugg was added to by 
Miss Vivia Blair, Horace Mann School, New York, who has 
brought the listed experimental work up to 1920. Miss Blair’s 
article, “The Present Status of ‘Disciplinary Values’ in Educa- 
tion,” besides recording the latest experiments in the field of 
mental discipline, gives a summary of the present psychological 
opinions on the problem of transfer. “As the question now 
stands, as to transfer of training, the psychologists quoted here 
almost unanimously agree that transfer does exist,” says Miss 
Blair. And “the amount of transfer in any case, where transfer 
is admitted at all, is very largely dependent upon methods of 
teaching. This is probably the strongest note struck by the 
psychologists in their comments.’”** 

There can be no doubt that transferability is more dependent 
on the aptitude of the teacher for the correct organization and 
teaching of a subject than upon the subject itself. That is, 
transference of training is not a matter of studies as such, but 
of the right pedagogical use or employment. An efficient teacher, 


“ Rugg, The Experimental Determination of Mental Discipline in School 
Studies, Baltimore, 1915, p. 18. 
“Blair, Report of the Math. Assoc. of America, N. H., 1923, p. 89. 
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therefore, does not use stereotyped methods of procedure which 
make studies “a closed domain of experience.” On the other 
hand, he vitalizes his teaching and stimulates his pupils to go 
out in further investigation of the world, thereby contributing 
to the broadening of their general experience. Thus, “formal- 
ism” in the true sense is avoided; for “A subject which gets 
itself so organized that it rotates around its own center, imme- 
diately becomes formal.’”?® 

If what we teach is to have any transfer value, which is almost 
equivalent to saying if it is to have any practical value for the 
average student, the transfer should be half made in school. To 
make it complete is to defeat the purpose of the school, which 
is to present experience in concentrated form, ready to be ex- 
panded and applied in later life. Not to make any transfer at 
all in school results in blinding the pupils to the possibility of 
it, and in closing their minds to the idea that theories and knowl- 
edge learned in school have any bearing on every-day life. 
Pupils, therefore, must learn many things which cannot be 
based upon their present experience; but a basis in their present 
experience should by all means be sought whenever possible. A 
student who has analyzed a bit of his own thinking will begin 
to see what logic is all about; one who has studied the growth 
of plants in his own garden or in the woods is ready to under- 
stand botany, ete. In recent vears the project method has found 
favor because its aim is this relating of school activities to life. 

But, if the teacher is to relate the knowledge which he im- 
parts to his pupils, it must be related to life in his own mind. 
A teacher of literature must have “a feeling for literature” if he 
is to make it a force in the thought and life of his pupils. The 
teacher of physics who would make his pupils more intelligent 
and efficient in everv-day affairs must himself be awake to the 
countless illustrations and advances everywhere encountered 
in the rapid development of that science. And the teacher of 
religion must not only possess knowledge, but he must be a man 
of God, reverent and high-minded, if he is to bring to full 
fruition in the heart of the child those virtues that will form 
a strong character, awaken conscience to the word and love of 
God, and help him to lead a fruly supernatural life. Transfer 


* Judd, op. cit., p. 421. 
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to after life will be accomplished, if the teacher makes religious 
practices a matter of “conscious ideation.” This can be done 
not only in the regular teaching of the catechism lesson, but 
also in the giving of short, interesting, daily talks, or reflections 
suitable to the age of the children. If daily reflections are made, 
similar to those outlined in Dr. Cooper’s refreshing and instruc- 
tive “Play Fair,”** the spirit of prayer and religious ideals will 
be kept active in the breasts of the pupils. Then the pupils, 
being rightly trained to form ideals, should leave our class- 
rooms to go out into life’s great world with the complete reali- 
zation that they will find true happiness in leading lives in 
harmony with those “conscious ideals” of virtue and religion 
inculcated during the period of school life. 

Again, there is no doubt that one who is acquainted with 
systems of knowledge will have broad points of view, a judicial, 
open-minded attitude towards all questions, a knowledge of 
how to look for facts and of what kind of principles to apply 
in dealing intelligently with them. Therefore the teacher should, 
as far as possible, when treating of problems that arise during 
the various lessons, call attention to numerous other problems 
among the various activities and processes which are going on 
outside of the schoolroom. This should be done, however, only 
within the scope of the pupils’ knowledge and only in those 
cases or situations to which a similar method is applicable. In 
this way a background of fundamental attitudes of orientation 
will be built up. The aim in making this emphasis is to inspire 
the young learners with such widely applicable ideals of methodi- 
cal procedure, of correct thinking, and of accurate organized 
information, as may be carried over into all their other work. 

When the teacher fails to form these generalized habits and 
to build up concepts of method, many opportunities for trans- 
fer of training are lost. How many students are able to use 
the logical methods of geometry outside of that subject any 
the better because they had studied it? Few, it is said. Why? 
Because the teacher generally spends his time forcing new 
theorems on the class instead of spending time in helping his 
pupils to generalize. The pupils are not taught to apply to 
anything outside of the subject the principles of reasoning which 


“Cooper, Play Fair, Washington, 1923. 
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geometry is supposed to inculcate. Would not a great deal be 
gained if the teacher could “work up” the attitude of Lincoln, 
who, after he had studied two or three theorems, sat back and 
said, “Now I see what it means to prove a thing.” Then the 
teacher should realize that the arithmetical problems a child 
will solve in life are different from those he solves in school; 
and the political questions a student meets in the world are not 
exactly the same as those he studies in the class in civics. But 
they are recognizably similar, otherwise he could not possibly 
use his school learning to react to them. If geography be taught 
so that there is a vital connection between school and life out- 
side of school; history, so that it supplies the child with answers 
to his problems and raises more problems still; languages, so 
that they can be used; sciences, so that the world about us is 
either intelligible or intelligently unintelligible, then a whole- 
some transfer will result. This is in accord with our understand- 
ing of transfer of training as it is held today, namely, that the 
very essence of transferability lies in training that has elements 
of method that belong whole or in part to many life situations. 
Brotuer AuPuonsvs, F.S.C. 











THE STERLING-REED BILL—A CRITICISM 


Few measures introduced in the Sixty-Eighth Congress have 
had so much publicity or have aroused such widespread public 
interest as the Sterling-Reed Bill. Familiarly known as the 
“Education Bill,” this measure has been for months a storm 
center about which converged the opposing educational forces 
of the country. The nationalist school of thought, which views 
education as the proper function of the Government and looks 
to the Government for its moral and financial support in the 
development of American education, has carried on a nation- 
wide propaganda in favor of the Sterling-Reed Bill. Led by the 
National Education Association, which has given the bill its 
unqualified support, a great number of state superintendents, 
college presidents, school teachers, the members of several 
women’s and fraternal organizations have expressed themselves 
as favoring legislation which would create a Department of 
Education with a secretary in the President’s cabinet. On the 
other hand, numerous educators, educational bodies and business 
organizations have gone on record as opposed to the Sterling- 
Reed Bill. These latter see in the bill an attempt to nationalize 
the school through the granting of large subsidies to the states. 
They also fear the educational consequences which would follow 
necessarily upon the taking over and standardizing of the schools 
by the Central Government. The differences which divide these 
two groups are fundamental, involving widely diverse concep- 
tions of the place of education in a democracy. The proponents 
of the bill quite frankly admit that they favor the national 
school. The opponents, on the other hand, believe that cen- 
tralization has already gone too far in this country and are 
adverse to any measure which would bestow upon Washington 
more power than it now possesses for the governing and regulat- 
ing of education in the United States. 

The Sterling-Reed Bill, therefore, is a measure of critical 
interest for every citizen. It marks a departure from our 
traditional method of handling problems of education in this 
country. Do we wish to adopt this new policy with all its pos- 
sible implications, or shall we stand for the school as an object 
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of local interest and control? The consequences of a decision 
are so manifestly grave, no matter what policy we may favor, 
that no one should take a position on this question until after 
he has studied the problem from every angle and feels himself 
qualified, through an intimate acquaintance with all the factors 
and arguments, to pass an intelligible and satisfactory judgment 
on the issues involved. 

The Provisions of the Sterling-Reed Bill—The principal fea- 
tures of the Sterling-Reed Bill are the following: In the first 
place, it provides for: 

1. A Department of Education with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet at an annual salary of $12,000. To this depart- 
ment would be transferred the Federal Bureau of Education 
and all other governmental educational activities as determined 
by Congress. The functions of the Department of Education 
would be to conduct surveys and investigations, and to make 
reports on the conditions of public education in the United States. 
Five hundred thousand dollars is appropriated for this adminis- 
trative work. 

2. An appropriation of $100,000,000 to be awarded annually 
to the several states on the condition that the states appropriate 
a similar amount for the following purposes: 

(a) $7,500,000 for the removal of illiteracy. 

(b) $7,500,000 for Americanization of the foreign born. 

(c) $50,000,000 for the equalization of educational opportunity 
to those states which qualify. To qualify, a state must accept the 
following standards: a school year of twenty-four weeks; a com- 
pulsory school attendance law for all children between the ages 
of seven and fourteen; English as the basis of instruction in all 
subjects in all schools, public and private. 

(d) $20,000,000 for the promotion of physical and health 
education. 

(e) $50,000,000 for teacher-training. 


3. No state is obliged to accept the provisions of the Sterling- 
Reed Bill, but if a state shall accept, the rules laid down in the 
bill for the allotment and use of the money appropriated must 
be complied with. The funds appropriated, however, are to be 
spent according to state laws. 

History of the Sterling-Reed Bill—tThe Sterling-Reed Bill was 
introduced into the Sixty-fifth Congress by former Senator 
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Smith, of Georgia, hence its name, the Smith Bill. It was 
reintroduced into the Sixty-sixth Congress, and known as the 
Smith-Towner Bill. Failing of passage, it was introduced into 
the Sixty-seventh Congress by Representative Towner and Sena- 
tor Sterling, and known as the Towner-Sterling Bill. In the 
Sixty-eighth Congress it was again introduced by Senator Ster- 
ling in the Senate and Representative Reed in the House, and 
is called the Sterling-Reed Bill. Both the Senate and House 
Committees on Education of the Sixty-eighth Congress have held 
hearings on this measure. 

Objections to the Sterling-Reed Bill_——The nation-wide propa- 
ganda in favor of this measure has closed the eyes of many 
people to important and serious objections which are discov- 
erable after a thorough examination. In proposing these ob- 
jections it should be remembered that they are not leveled 
against public education as such. All right-thinking men favor 
every effort by the Federal Government, consistent with the 
principles laid down in the Constitution, tending to the develop- 
ment of education in the United States. No one is adverse to 
legislation which will assist in the removal of illiteracy, which 
will help in the Americanization of the foreign born, which will 
promote physical education and the better training of teachers, 
or which will equalize educational opportunity to the extent 
that every American child shall profit by education. These 
purposes are all good. The method of attaining them, as out- 
lined in the Sterling-Reed Bill, is bad. For constitutional, eco- 
nomic, and educational reasons, we feel justified in opposing a 
measure which, if enacted into law, would undoubtedly do more 
injury than good to the schools of the United States. 

Federal Control of Education—The Federal Government is 
one of enumerated and strictly limited powers bestowed upon it 
by the Constitution. But control of education is not one of 
these powers. On the contrary, the control of education is 
vested by the Constitution in the several states. This must be 
accepted as a primary principle in every discussion of the rela- 
tions of the Federal Government to education. No measure, 
therefore, which does away with or subtracts from, in* an 
appreciable degree, the control of the several states over their 
own educational systems can be regarded as constitutional. 
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The Government can, and must, promote the general welfare, 
but to rely upon the general welfare clause of the Constitution 
to justify federal control of the school is to do away with a 
doctrine which is vital to all constitutional law, namely, that the 
powers of the Government are strictly limited, or that it can 
exercise powers other than those expressly named in the 
Constitution. 

In regard to education, the practice of the Government has 
always been consistent. While it has aided education in the 
states by grants of one kind or another, it has never assumed 
control of the schools. Education has always been viewed, up 
to recent years, as a function of the states, not of the National 
Government. In 1914, however, the Smith-Lever Act was passed, 
and thus was begun a policy of federal money grants to educa- 
tion with consequent control. The Smith-Lever Act inaugurated 
an entirely new attitude on the part of the Federal Government 
towards education. This principle of control was reinforced 
by the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, by virtue of which the gen- 
eral government, under the guise of cooperating with the states, 
assumed a directive power over vocational education in sec- 
ondary schools. The Industrial Rehabilitation Act of 1920 is an 
extension of federal control to another and important portion 
of the field of educational activity. 

The courts have never decided that the policy of federal co- 
operation with the states on a “fifty-fifty” basis is unconstitu- 
tional for the simple reason that no one has taken it upon him- 
self to question the constitutionality of this legislation. This 
omission, however, does not confer upon these acts of Congress, 
nor on the proposed legislation embodied in the Sterling-Reed 
Bill, the quality of constitutionality. The great majority of 
constitutional authorities are agreed that educational bills con- 
taining federal control features are unconstitutional. But even 
granting that the bills in question are not explicitly against the 
Constitution, all must agree that they are not written according 
to the spirit of the Constitution. 

The defenders of the Sterling-Reed Bill cite in answer to these 
objections the proviso of the bill which states that “this act 
shall not be construed to imply federal control of education 
within the states.” Such a proviso is manifestly futile. If the 
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National Government appropriates $100,000,000 annually to the 
encouragement of education in the states, can anyone imagine 
the Government not insisting on controlling the manner in which 
such vast sums shall be spent? To suppose otherwise would 
be to convict Congress of stupidity and despisal of the elemen- 
tary principles of business prudence and common sense. 

If Congress votes funds to the states for educational purposes, 
every principle of good sense demands that it likewise formulate 
the policies which must be followed by the states in order to 
obtain these appropriations. And if these appropriations are 
constitutional, then Congress can obtain by indirection what is 
expressly forbidden by the Constitution, control of education 
in the states. Both the Smith-Lever and Smith-Hughes Acts 
are concrete examples of what the federal subsidizing of educa-, 
tion will inevitably lead to. For, as every educator knows, 
the power of the National Government, in the fields of agricul- 
tural and vocational education, is practically unlimited. Today 
the National Government virtually controls agricultural and 
vocational education. 

The Centralization of Education —Granting for the sake of 
argument the constitutionality of the Sterling-Reed Bill, one may 
question seriously whether the method of appropriating money 
from the Federal Treasury on a “fifty-fifty” basis is a desirable 
way of promoting education throughout the nation. Education 
is a national problem, indeed, but that fact does not necessitate 
legislation of a national character under the guise of encouraging 
education. Every good law passed locally benefits the whole 
country. Because the nation benefits by good laws is no justi- 
fication for the Central Government taking over the work of 
local communities. 

Education is, and always has been, in a peculiar manner 
a matter of local control and encouragement. Local interest in 
education can be depended upon to do all that is necessary for 
the development of the school. And the local community should 
only appeal to Washington for aid if it is willing, as the price 
of this assistance, to give up a large portion of control over 
its own schools. The natural and inevitable results of national 
“encouragement” of education would be national standards for 
schools, national courses of study, national educational methods 
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—in a word, a national conformity which would paralyze local 
initiative and impose upon every community a set of rigid 
standards wholly unadaptable to local needs and conditions. 

There are many other interests in our country which possess 
national significance besides education. As it is not the function 
of the Government to “encourage” these, but to govern, so like- 
wise it need not encourage education nationally in the sense of 
appropriating huge subsidies for its benefit. Moreover, it is a 
pure assumption that if we possessed a Federal Department of 
Education we would have good schools. What we would have 
is an army of bureaucrats, thousands of inspectors, countless 
other jobs, political interference in education, and an annual 
demand to increase the appropriation from $100,000,000 to an 
indefinite amount. 

What education needs in the United States is not federal 
control, but better state control. Because some states have 
been negligent in providing adequately for their schools is no 
reason for asking the Central Government to take them over. 
The backward states may be stimulated to greater effort by 
federal grants. But one may well question whether, in the last 
analysis, it would not be better for these states to work out 
their own problems rather than depend upon the Central Gov- 
ernment, which, if it appropriates money, would demand in re- 
turn that the states accept the system of more or less inflexible 
educational standards which it must set up. Many of the Euro- 
pean countries subsidize education, it is true, but they control 
education as well. France and Prussia are concrete examples 
of what a state-subsidized and state-controlled system of schools 
leads to. Is it in the best interests of American education to 
renounce our traditional policy of local control in order to walk 
in the way of the Prussian system? 

The process of centralization has assumed proportions in the 
United States which threaten the stability of our constitutional 
system. This movement must be checked in the best interests 
of both the states and the Government. National unity does not 
demand anything like a national system of schools. We need 
indeed a common language, common interests and ideals, a 
consciousness of a common citizenship. We do not need national 
schools, national church laws, national health laws, nor national 
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standards in any other field. The United States is too large, 
too diversified in its physical, moral and economic make-up to 
expect or even to desire national unity except along the lines 
laid down in the Constitution. Taxation, the treaty power, the 
postal service, are national interests, but education can be classed 
as a “national interest” only by bidding defiance to the Con- 
stitution itself. The social, moral and educational interests of 
the people of the several states should be under their supreme 
control. For the Federal Government to assume such control 
would add little or nothing to our national unity, and eventually 
would end in destroying the most fundamental right of the 
democratic state—the right to govern ourselves as we see fit. 

Centralized Education Destroys Local Initiative—The essence 
of centralization is to take away from the local community its 
power of initiative and to weaken its responsibility for what 
goes on. If education were federally controlled, the central 
bureau naturally would assume charge of the schools all over 
the country. Being far removed from the local situation and 
generally unacquainted with local needs, the federal bureau 
must systematize its work by the issuance of general rules and 
methods of action. These national standards are as often as 
not mere bureaucratic ukases and spell decay when applied to 
situations where their recommendations cannot be carried out. 

Education is a matter of experimentation. Only by experi- 
mentation can we learn what to accept and what to reject. 
Moreover, these local experiments are undertaken by men who 
know and are vitally interested in local needs. No Federal 
Department of Education can hope to know, or will ever feel 
itself responsible for the meeting of, all local needs. And in no 
field of human endeavor is the duty of local responsibility more 
pressing and more productive of good results than in that of 
education. 

An educational bureaucracy, situated thousands of miles away, 
cannot but have a depressing and deterring effect on local initia- 
tive. The success of American government has been due in the 
past almost wholly to the fact that the states have legislated 
mainly for themselves and have administered their own laws 
no less wisely. The people, because of their continual contacts 
with the state government, have been able to keep a watchful 
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eye on local legislation and have registered in no uncertain terms 
their approval or disapproval. If education, however, were 
controlled from Washington, this intimacy between the people 
and its government would be broken down and education would 
suffer in the process. 

Moreover, it is false to assume that the states have done all 
they can in the interests of education, as it is false to state 
that the present system of education under local control has 
broken down. Anyone acquainted with the development of edu- 
cation since 1870 knows full well that in attendance, improve- 
ment of curriculum, physical and health education, buildings, 
equipment, teacher training and salaries, as well as in funds 
available from taxation for school purposes, our schools have 
shown remarkable improvement. The fact that some states 
have been derelict or that certain kinds of education have not 
received the attention they deserve is a matter of grave concern. 
Such a condition, lamentable as it is, does not spell federal aid 
and control. On the contrary, the backward states should be 
called upon to do more for education. No state has helped 
education to the limit of its ability. There is enough wealth, 
even in the poorest state, to have a good system of education. 
The “poverty” argument is a sophism, as everyone conversant 
with the question knows. 

Finally, the greatest menace of a centralized control of educa- 
tion to a democracy lies in the fact that under such a govern- 
ment a well-organized minority could obtain control of the 
whole American system of education. When this control had 
been obtained by a minority group, it would be next to impos- 
sible to dislodge them. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
the possibilities for harm inherent in such an eventuality. 

The Economic Fallacies of the Sterling-Reed Bill——The prin- 
ciple of appropriating federal money to the states on a “fifty- 
fifty” basis is economically unsound, as it is wrong in principle. 
It is wrong in principle because it bestows upon Congress the 
power to determine what state appropriations shall be made, 
as well as how both these and federal appropriations must be 
spent. The state may imagine that it is getting something for 
nothing when it receives federal money, but it will soon realize 
that the acceptance of federal aid carriers along with it a large 
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measure of federal interference in the affairs of each common- 
wealth. Only on the theory that the Central Government shall 
control a given function of a state can federal aid be justified. 

Federal aid, on its face, gives a state something for nothing. 
When the policy of federal aid is analyzed, however, one dis- 
covers that it does nothing of the sort. In order to receive its 
share of the federal appropriation, the state legislature must 
appropriate an equal amount, plus its share of the expense of 
distribution and of the administrative expense of the Federal 
Department of Education. Alabama, for example, in order 
to receive $2,571,370, must appropriate a like $2,571,370, and 
between $350,000 and $410,000 for the expense of distribution, 
and $1,050 to $1,230 for the expense of the Department of 
Education. In return, there is constant interference on the part 
of the Federal Government in the educational system of Ala- 
bama. With a somewhat larger appropriation, Alabama, unas- 
sisted, would be able to establish a first-class system of its own 
and would not have to be plagued by federal inspectors and 
standards. Again, other states would receive much less than 
they actually send to the Federal Treasury. And those states 
which would receive more could easily obtain enough money 
by state taxation if they were only willing to reorganize their 
antiquated methods of raising revenue, or would increase their 
assessment on real property at the rate of $1.00 on a thousand, 
or would secure money by income or inheritance taxes, methods 
unknown to these backward states. It is difficult to see how 
federal aid can be justified under such conditions. The prin- 
cipal effect of federal subsidies appears to be to penalize the 
progressive states or to keep the poorer states in their self- 
imposed poverty. 

Furthermore, no rule of apportioning federal grants can be 
constructed which will not issue in giving states money which 
they do not need. If a state cannot maintain its own system 
of schools, the Government should aid, but in this case it is 
only just that the Federal Government, not the state, should 
control the schools. 

The rules of apportionment set out in the Sterling-Reed Bill 
would not accomplish the purposes of the bill. Fifty million 
dollars, for example, is apportioned to equalize educational op- 
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portunity. Twenty-five million dollars of this sum is distributed 
according to the number of children in a community. Therefore, 
states like New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Indiana, all able to care for their own schools and not in need 
of federal aid, would receive the major part of the appor- 
tionment. What then becomes of equalization? Again, $25,- 
000,000 is set aside for teachers’ salaries to be apportioned 
according to the number of teachers. This provision means 
that the state which has the most teachers receives the most 
federal money. Again, what becomes of equalization? More- 
over, each child would receive only eighty cents and each 
teacher $38.40 from the federal funds appropriated. Can anyone 
contend that such insignificant amounts will serve to equalize 
educational opportunity in the states? 

The grant of $15,000,000 for teacher training is apportioned 
according to the number of teachers. This, again, helps the 
populous and rich states. The same may be said of the $20,000,- 
000 appropriated for physical education. From this short analy- 
sis, it seems clear that the basis of apportionment throughout 
the Sterling-Reed Bill is both unscientific and uneconomic. 
And it is a question whether any general rule of apportionment 
can be devised which would not be open to grave objections. 

Increase of Taxation.—-No question before the American peo- 
ple is more serious than that of taxation. Taxes have increased 
at a tremendous rate during the last decade, and especially 
federal taxes. Serious students of the problem are unanimous 
in demanding a reduction of the heavy financial burdens which 
the people are called upon to bear. In spite of the present 
economic situation, Congress is preparing to saddle the country 
with huge additional debts. No one should object to money 
being spent for education, if the money is needed and, when 
acquired, wisely spent. But the cost of public education has 
grown enormously in the last three decades, and many educators 
question whether the results achieved justify the increased ex- 
penditures. Whatever one may think of the problem of the 
rising cost of education, it is certain that federal aid can only 
be accepted if we are willing to increase very materially the 
amount of taxes already levied by the states for education. 
For it must never be forgotten that the Federal Treasury obtains 
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its funds from the people, and, when the Government gives 
away money, it is giving away the money of the people. This 
is a fact which practically all the proponents of federal aid 
to education refuse to take into consideration. 

The Sterling-Reed Bill would very materially increase taxa- 
tion, and with no certain educational results. It has been esti- 
mated that if the Sterling-Reed Bill became law the income 
tax of every family in the United States would be increased 
$5 annually. The appropriation of $100,000,000 by the Gov- 
ernment, to which must be added an appropriation of $100,000,- 
000 by the states, means, at a 4 per cent rate of interest, the 
addition of $5,000,000,000 to the national debt. Americans 
would be willing to pay this sum if the money went into educa- 
tion. Anyone acquainted with the appropriation features of the 
Sterling-Reed Bill, however, knows that only a negligible amount 
of the $100,000,000 given by the Government would go to the 
actual development of education. It has been pointed out 
again and again that it would be much more beneficial and 
economical for each state to tax itself a sufficient sum of money 
to meet its own educational demands than to accept grants from 
the Federal Treasury with the attendant evils of control, waste 
of funds, high expense for distribution, etc. 

Education and Politics—One of the most serious objections 
to the Sterling-Reed Bill is that, if a Department of Education 
were established, education would thereupon become a political 
issue. There is not need to emphasize the disastrous effects of 
injecting politics, especially national politics, into the schools. 
A Secretary of Education would be a political officer pure and 
simple, and the Department of Education would be honeycombed 
with politician-educators. 

It is contended that we should have a Secretary of Educatio. 
in the President’s cabinet in order to “recognize” the nationa, 
significance of education, just as we have a Department of 
Labor and a Department of Agriculture. This argument, in 
the first place, assumes that the Department of Education 
would be a federal department in all ways similar to the De- 
partments of Labor and Agriculture. Such, however, is not the 
case. These latter departments are merely centers for the dis- 
tribution of information. Their one purpose is to investigate 
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agricultural and labor conditions and report on the same. They 
do not control agriculture nor labor. Neither do they possess 
huge subsidies which they may dole out to these interests. At 
the present time, the Bureau of Education is doing for educa- 
tion, through its service of information and research, precisely 
what the Departments of Labor and Agriculture are accom- 
plishing for their interests. This service, it must be admitted, is 
very inadequate, due to the small annual appropriation for the 
work of the Bureau of Education. Added appropriations, how- 
ever, would place the bueau in a position to do all that is 
necessary for the stimulation and development of education in 
the United States. 

In the second place, education receives greater recognition 
in the United States than in any country of Europe. This is an 
unquestionable fact. The states spend $1,500,000,000 for educa- 
tion annually, and every state has its own Secretary of Educa- 
tion, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The only 
factor the possession of a Federal Secretary of Education would 
add to our present situation is the element of centralized control. 

Finally, that a secretary in the President’s cabinet would 
provide “educational leadership” is fanciful, to say the least. 
Leadership is a matter of personality, not of official position. 
One thing a secretary in the President’s cabinet would do— 
he would throw education into the seething caldron of national 
politics with harmful consequences both to education and to 
politics. Forward-looking educators have fought for half a 
century to keep education out of politics. Shall we now reverse 
our position simply to obtain the empty honor of a place in 
the President’s cabinet? 

Conclusion—The original education bill was presented to 
meet an emergency in education due to war conditions. Many 
school systems were faced with a serious financial situation; 
teachers were scarce; the extent to which illiteracy, as revealed 
by the examination of army recruits, had hampered the efficient 
working of the army, was present in the public mind. A large 
number of educators were convinced that without the assistance 
of the Federal Government many of the states would not be 
able to meet the crisis. The war-time emergency has passed. 
The supply of teachers is almost. normal, and the financial sup- 
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port of the schools is adequate in practically every state of the 
Union. In these circumstances it would be foolhardy to change 
the whole direction of American education away from the fea- 
tures of local initiative and control, which have always char- 
acterized it, into channels in which the Government must assume 
a monopoly of the educational resources of the nation. From 
the point of view, therefore, of our educational history, the 
Sterling-Reed Bill can scarcely be approved by educators. 
Moreover, it represents a tendency in governmental matters al- 
together foreign to our ordinary method of dealing with the 
schools. 

An increasing number of statesmen, business men, and teach- 
ers, conscious of the serious objections to any measure which 
would federalize the school, have openly voiced their opposition 
to the Sterling-Reed Bill. Whatever may have been the need 
for such legislation in 1918 and in the year following, there is 
no such need now. American education needs guidance, stimula- 
tion, development. It does not need federal control. To pass 
the Sterling-Reed Bill would be to put the American school 
on the level of the state schools of Prussia or France, and to 
destroy at the same time that essential characteristic of our 
schools which has made them American and respected the 
world over. 


James H. Ryan. 

















SOME PROBLEMS OF THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
IV. TEACHING SCHEDULES 


At the last meeting of the Catholic Educational Association, 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, June 25-28, 1923, the Department of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools by unanimous vote adopted the 
principles and standards for accrediting colleges formulated by 
the American Council on Education, thus putting the associa- 
tion on record as desirous of conforming in all the details of 
standardization with the other recognized accrediting agencies 
throughout the country.t. It may be said in passing that this 
action of the association brought about no radical changes in its 
existing standards. It did, however, put an end to the necessity 
of making yearly revisions in the wording of this or that par- 
ticular standard and gave to Catholic colleges a definite state- 
ment of the requirements they are expected to meet, with the 
assurance that in complying with the same they will be in a 
position to demand recognition not only from the Catholic 
Educational Association, but also from the secular standardizing 
agencies. 

Among the standards thus adopted one, No. 3, covers require- 
ments pertaining to the faculty of the college that were formerly 
distributed under three separate headings, viz., Number of 
Teachers and of Departments, Training of Faculty, and Teach- 
ing Schedules. As we have treated the first two of these topics 
in previous articles,? our present discussion will be limited to 
the consideration of the third, which reads: “Teaching schedules 
exceeding 16 hours per week per instructor . . . should be inter- 
preted as endangering educational efficiency.’”* 

Strange as it may seem, none of the regulations proposed 
or maintained by the various standardizing agencies, except 


*In accepting these standards a proviso was made in regard to the ques- 
tion of endowment whereby contributed services (of religious) “are to be 
regarded as substitutes to the amount of not less than $25,000 where ser- 
vices so contributed are equivalent to that amount.” 

- The Carnoric EpucationaL Review, Vol. XX, No. 6, and Vol. XXII, 

o. 3. 

*A second clause in this standard limits the number of students in a 
class to 30. We have touched on this point in the second of the articles 
referred to above. 
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perhaps that referring to the endowment necessary, has given 
rise to more discussion than this particular standard. Thus, 
at the Cincinnati meeting (1921), not only was a motion to 
reduce the maximum load for professors to fifteen hours per 
week voted down, but a proposal was actually made to increase 
the number to eighteen. Fortunately, there were present some 
far-seeing members of the Committee on Standardization who 
realized that such a procedure would mean a step backward 
and effectually blocked the change proposed. However, in actual 
practice the standard was often violated and all sorts of excuses 
were brought forth to justify the nonobservance of the regula- 
tion as it stood. The attitude apparently was that if mechanics, 
clerks and other laborers are obliged to work from eight to ten 
hours a day, a college professor should not complain if he were 
required to teach from eighteen to twenty hours a week, espe- 
cially as teachers in the grammar grades and the high school 
ordinarily carry a schedule even heavier than this. Such an 
attitude, of course, can be due only to a lack of understanding 
and appreciation of the motives that prompted the formulation 
of the standard in question. Therefore an examination of these 
motives will not, we believe, be out of place. 

In one of the articles referred to above we have called atten- 
tion to the qualifications required for teaching in college as 
outlined in the regulation dealing with this phase of standardiza- 
tion. The present standard reads: “The training of the mem- 
bers of the faculty of professorial rank should include at least 
two years of study in their respective fields of teaching in a 
recognized graduate school. It is desirable that the training 
of a head of a department should be equivalent to that required 
for the doctor’s degree, or should represent a corresponding 
professional or technical training.’ 

Now no one is so foolish as to imagine that the possession 
of a master’s or a doctor’s degree constitutes a guarantee of a 
teacher’s success and that his days of study are over once he 
begins to teach. This is true of no profession, and least of all 
is it true of the teacher’s. To attain success, to maintain his 
reputation and standing, he must keep in touch with the ad- 


* Bulletin, C. E. A., Nov., 1923, p. 93. 
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vances that are being made not only in the branches of knowl- 
edge in which he has specialized, but in all related fields. This 
means that he must have time for study and opportunity for 
self-improvement which, it is evident, will not be available if 
he is overburdened with the work of teaching. “Numbers of 
teachers in our colleges,” says a recent writer on the subject, 
“greatly need more advanced training, more opportunity and 
encouragement to continued study during their teaching, and for 
these and other reasons considerably reduced programs of actual 
teaching.”® This is especially true of our teaching sisters. 
Many of these, realizing the need of further academic and pro- 
fessional training, are following extension or correspondence 
courses from universities and colleges, preparing to fit themselves 
for advanced standing whenever an opportunity comes to permit 
their spending some time in residence at one or other of the 
institutions that are open to them. Undoubtedly this is a 
laudable ambition and one that should be encouraged and fos- 
tered; but how will it ever be realized if these same sisters are 
expected to teach from twenty to twenty-five hours a week in 
the classroom? 

Moreover, we often hear the question asked, “Why do not 
our Catholic college professors write more?” or “Why do we 
have to be dependent on the labors of outsiders for our text- 
books and treatises on professional subjects?” The question is 
a natural one, but the answer is not easily given. Surely the 
dearth of professional literature written from the Catholic view- 
point is not due to lack of ability on the part of Catholic educa- 
tors. We are loath to believe that our Catholic men and women 
in the professions are less gifted with natural talents than 
their non-Catholic brethren, while frequently their training is 
certainly equal—if not actually, in many cases at least, supe- 
rior—to that of many outside the fold who are considered 
authorities in the various fields of literary endeavor. Hence 
we must seek elsewhere for an explanation of the poverty of 
our contributions to the press. Part of this scarcity of pub- 
lished works is undoubtedly to be traced to lack of initiative 
and failure to realize the power and influence that might be 


* Clyde Furst, Litt. D. Bulletin, C. E. A., Nov., 1923, p. 114. 
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wielded by the printed word. Many, of course, are deterred 
from writing by the thought of the expense involved. Catholic 
books are not apt to be among the “best sellers,” and authors 
are not infrequently obliged to sustain a financial loss in the 
effort to get their message before the public. Not a few hesi- 
tate to “rush into print” because they are afraid of criticism, 
not so much from outsiders as from those within their own 
circle. To tell the truth, their fears are often justified. There 
are always some, generally those who write nothing themselves, 
who are ever ready to pounce upon the work of others and 
point out the flaws. The virtues of the work, on the other 
hand, are very apt to escape their critical notice. 

Aside from the reasons given above, the principal cause of 
the scarcity of Catholic professional works is the lack of time 
for their preparation on the part of those who are otherwise 
qualified to produce them. We naturally look to our institu- 
tions of higher learning for works of this type; but, unfortu- 
nately, the ones from whom we might expect something in the 
line of literary effort are often so overburdened with teaching 
and other tasks that it is practically impossible for them to 
find time for research or writing. In the interests of Catholic 
scientific and literary production, therefore, not to speak of 
Catholic educational progress, it would seem the policy of 
wisdom to lighten the college professor’s burden by reducing 
the number of hours he shall be obliged to teach. This would 
give him the necessary leisure for writing and study, and we 
might then, without being unfair, expect him to produce some- 
thing worth while. It goes without saying that the college 
fostering the productive efforts of an able Catholic writer 
would lose nothing by the sacrifices it might be necessary to 
make in his behalf, for the public always associates the name 
of an author with the institution he represents. Witness Eliot, 
of Harvard; Hadley, of Yale, and Butler, of Columbia, to men- 
tion but a few of the more prominent names that are thus 
associated. Indeed, the college that thus provides the proper 
facilities for a professor or instructor renders him a debtor 
and can without injustice, if it be so desired, make his advance- 
ment and promotion dependent upon the use he makes of the 
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opportunities given him. In this respect, as in many others, 
“the children of darkness are wiser in their generation than 
the children of light.” Usually the only incentive to effort 
offered the Catholic teacher is the supernatural one of the honor 
and glory of God. To be sure, this must ever remain the 
principal end of his endeavor, but there is not reason why it 
should exclude the employment of natural motives that in no 
way conflict with the final aim. The pursuit of a corruptible 
crown is not necessarily incompatible with the attainment of 
the incorruptible one. 

Another very good reason for a reduction in the number of 
hours is based on the relation that exists between the length 
of the schedule and the character of the teacher’s work. It is 
the opinion of those who have formulated the standard in 
question that “excessive teaching hours tend to dull the interest 
and effort of the teacher,’”*® and should be interpreted as endan- 
gering educational efficiency.”” No one familiar with the situa- 
tion will question the wisdom or truth of these statements. 
When a teacher is required to carry twenty, or perhaps more, 
class periods a week and to give instruction in a variety of 
subjects it is impossible for him to give the necessary time 
to their preparation. As a consequence, not infrequently he 
goes into class without the fresh knowledge of his subject that 
is indispensable to good teaching. The class is not slow to 
recognize the shortcomings of the teacher, and the results are 
just what might be expected: lack of interest and the conse- 
quent lack of effort on the part of the students. Many a time 
the teacher is blamed for the failure of his class when in all 
justice the blame should be placed on those higher up who 
“load him with burdens he cannot bear.” 

In this connection we think it well to call attention to another 
requirement of standardization which is closely allied to the one 
under consideration. This is the regulation specifying that 
the eight heads of departments, which is the minimum number 
now allowed for standardization, should devote full time to col- 


*Adam Leroy Jones, Ph.D. Bulletin, C. E. A.. Nov., 1922, p. 124. 
*Cf. Note 4, above. 
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lege work. From a comparison of these two standards it is 
evident that, in the opinion of the leading educators of the 
country, a college teacher should devote full time to the work 
of his classes and “full time” means not more than sixteen 
hours of teaching a week. The implication, of course, is that 
the rest of his working hours shall be devoted to the prepara- 
tion of his classes and to self-improvement. The purpose of 
this latter standard is to do away, as far as possible, with the 
part-time instructor with his divided interests and to provide the 
college with a staff of men or women who can devote their whole 
attention to the task of college teaching. The object is the 
improvement of the college. The standard limiting the number 
of teaching hours has the same objective. It does not imply 
that during the hours a teacher is not occupied in class he may 
be permitted, much less obliged, to engage in the performance 
of tasks that bear little or no relation to the work of teaching. 
What, therefore, is to be said of those institutions where college 
teachers are expected to act as prefects of discipline, directors 
of athletics, superintendents of grounds and the like, and even 
to take part in the performance of menial tasks about the house 
and grounds? “But,” it will be objected, “these tasks cannot 
be left undone.” Of course they cannot; but it does not there- 
fore follow that they should be performed by Doctors of Philoso- 
phy and Masters of Art.* The sooner it is recognized that 
teaching is a profession and that the man who devotes himself 
to it is no more a “Jack of All Trades” than the physician 
or the lawyer the better it will be for the cause of education 
generally and for Catholic education in particular. It is even 
questionable whether the priest teaching in college should simul- 
taneously be engaged in the work of assistant pastor in the 
neighboring parish. It will do him no harm to assist occa- 
sionally in the hearing of confessions, and he may now and 
then accept an invitation to preach on a special occasion, but 
he should not be expected to perform these duties as a regular 
thing. As for the many other parish activities that of neces- 
sity fall to the lot of the assistant priest, they should form 
no part of the teacher’s task as they interfere seriously with 


* Bulletin, C. E. A., Nov., 1923, p. 93. 
*Ibid., Art. by Rev. Thos. A. Gasson, 8J., p. 124. 
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the proper performance of his principal work. Nor let it be 
objected that he is by virtue of his ordination both priest and 
teacher. Only by the broadest interpretation can the Divine 
commission be made to include such widely differentiated func- 
tions as are today embraced in the callings of the college teacher 
and the city curate. For the best interests of both they should 
be kept entirely separate. 

This separation of academic work from other forms of labor 
is a matter that should be insisted on in our Catholic colleges 
for women. With a false notion of economy, and perhaps with 
a mistaken idea of how the sisters are to be trained in humility, 
the superiors of these institutions not infrequently oblige a 
college teacher to help in the laundry or kitchen and to per- 
form other menial tasks about the house. Downright stupidity 
would not be too strong a term to characterize such procedure 
did one not know that it is done in good faith and with the 
best of intentions. This is, however, hardly a sufficient reason 
to justify the actual waste incurred. It is a short-sighted policy 
to spend time and money fitting a sister for the profession of 
teaching and then permit her to wear herself out in work that 
might just as well be done by hired servants.’® 

Taking into consideration, therefore, the various factors men- 
tioned above, which might be developed in more detail, it is 
evident that the maximum teaching load of sixteen hours per 
week is a reasonable requirement. Let it be noted that the 
standard stipulates sixteen hours as a mazimum. Frequently 
a lighter schedule would be desirable, particularly if the teacher 
is engaged in writing or in research of any kind. 

Even in the generality of cases, when we consider the demands 
made on our college teachers by their religious exercises and 
works of piety and charity, demands that practically speaking 
may be said not to exist for teachers in non-Catholic institu- 
tions, we would be justified in fixing the maximum at less, rather 
than more, than sixteen hours a week for each individual. In 
the opinion of some educators, twelve hours per week would 
be ideal.** At all events, let us hold firmly to the standard 
set by our association. By so doing we shall show our willing- 


* Gasson, Rev. Thos. A., loc. cit 
“Ryan, Rev. Jas. H., DD. Buitetin; C. E. A., No., 1920, p. 81. 
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ness to cooperate with our leaders in the efforts they are making 
to bring Catholic colleges into the foremost rank of American 
educational institutions; and we shall have abundant returns, 
not only from the prestige thus given our Catholic educational 
system in general, but from the added interest and effort that 
are bound to characterize the work of a body of teachers who 
are not crushed beneath the burden of their task. 


Epwarp B. JorDan, 
Catholic University of America. 





CLASSICAL SECTION 


Inquiries on any phase of the teaching of the Classics are 
earnestly sought by the editor of this section. If these ques- 
tions are of sufficient general interest, they will be answered 
in these columns, otherwise by correspondence. Teachers of 
the Classics are also urged to send us such information as 
devices, etc., which they have evolved through their own ex- 
periences and may wish to place at the disposal of others. 

The following courses in the Classics will be offered at the 
next session (1924) of the Catholic University Summer School: 

Latin I at 8 a. m. by Dr. McGourty. This will consist of 
a rapid survey of the elements of the Latin language with a view 
to introducing the student as soon as possible to the reading of 
easy Latin prose. 

Latin IV at 10 a. m. by Dr. McGourty. An introduction to 
the historical background and style of the Orations against Caii- 
line, as well as a reading of the Latin text. 

Latin XV at 9 a. m. by Dr. Deferrari. A study of the Roman 
historians with special attention to Livy, his style and his 
sources. 

Greek III at 10 a. m. by Dr. Deferrari. A review of the elements 
of Greek syntax and a careful reading of Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
Book II. This course is especially designed for those who have 
had approximately one year’s study of the Greek language. 

Greek VI at 12 m. by Dr. Deferrari. An attempt will be made 
to read Homer’s Iliad, Books II and III, but the course will 
be conducted as an introduction to the peculiarities of Homeric 
forms, vocabulary and syntax. Students’who have had any 
experience with Xenophon or any other prose author will be 
amply prepared to profit by the work. 

Other courses of special interest to teachers of the Classics 
who contemplate working for post-graduated degrees are Com- 
parative Philology I, and elementary courses in both French 
and German. 


Teachers interested in Latin translations of nursery rhymes 
367 
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will find in the London Journal of Education for April 2, 1923 
(pp. 210-211), several versions by Basil Anderson. Copies 
will be sent upon request to any teacher who writes to Professor 
Evan T. Sage, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An innovation in textbooks has recently appeared in the 
form of a Caesar with “syntactic printing.” The editor is Joseph 
H. Sheffield, and the publisher is the Sheffield Book Co., Rogers 
Park, Ill. The theory as stated by the editor is as follows 
(Preface, p. 2): “Syntactic printing shows the pupil plainly 
the most important words in the sentence, the words that are 
necessary to its structure and to its life, and it shows also less 
important words and the least important words.” For these 
purposes different styles of type are used: large capitals for 
main verbs, their subjects and the conjunctions of a compound 
sentence; small capitals for subordinate verbs, their subjects 
and the connectives; italic capitals for introductory words of 
clauses dependent on a main verb, italic light face for intro- 


ductory words of clauses dependent on a subordinate verb; bold 
face Roman for direct objects; bold face italics for substantive 
clauses; lower case for the least important parts of sentences, 
such as adjectives, adverbs and prepositions. Students in the 
elementary stages may find this device helpful, but it is a ques- 
tion whether it is necessary or even desirable to continue it 
throughout the second year. 


The final report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature has just been published. This Committee was 
appointed by the National Educational Association, the Modern 
Languages Association of America, and the American Philologi- 
cal Association, and its preliminary report was accepted by the 
associations and the National Council of Teachers of English 
in 1913. The nomenclature recommended by the committee 
is in general a great improvement scientifically since under this 
system fewer terms will be simply labels with no necessary 
meaning in the pupil’s mind. No teacher and no textbook 
maker in any of the languages considered can afford to overlook 
the report. Similar efforts have been made in France, England, 
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Austria, and Germany. Copies of the report may be secured 
from the National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
for 25 cents. 


In his new book, called “Junior High School Education,” and 
published by the World Book Co., Prof. C. O Davis, of the 
University of Michigan, finds that, “Of the various special 
languages under consideration for the junior high school, Latin 
has, by all odds, the best claim to recognition.” Professor 
Davis’ reasons are the value of Latin for English and for modern 
European languages, the fact that Latin is required for entrance 
to professional schools and for certain certificates and will satisfy 
college entrance requirements, and that, “Whatever values of 
formal discipline inhere in any language may be found in 
Latin, and to a greater extent than in most other languages” 
(p. 167). The fact that Latin is the language of the Church, 
and that any child may possess a sacred vocation and so 
have a practical need of Latin, are special arguments for con- 
sidering Latin the language of the Catholic junior high school. 

The author believes, however, that “any attempt to transplant 
the traditional beginning course in Latin into the junior high 
school is doomed to failure” (p. 171). This is very true. A much 
greater use must be made of special devices for teaching the 
language, and it must be taught in smaller doses. Cf. “Latin in 
the Grades,” by Roy J. Deferrari, C.E.R., 1922. 


“Miss Maude Van Cleave,” of Kansas City, is making an 
analysis of the Aeneid with a view to summarizing its contribu- 
tion to the subject of Roman religion. Her results will be put in 
such a form that they will render concrete aid to the hard-pressed 
Latin teacher who is trying to emphasize for her Vergil pupils 
certain outstanding points. Latin Notes, May, 1924. 


The excavations to be conducted this spring by the American 
School at Athens will be on the site of ancient Phlius, and 
will be more extensive than any similar undertaking of the 
School in recent years owing to the generosity of Mr. George 
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D. Pratt, who has provided for this excavation. Mr. Pratt, who 
is deeply interested in archaeological research, traveled exten- 
sively in the eastern Mediterranean last year, taking the mem- 
bers of the school as his guests on his yacht. His gift is the 
result of his observation of the great opportunities for profitable 
exploration offered by classical sites which lie open to American 
archaeology as represented by the Athenian School; and in 
making this year’s campaign possible he expressed the hope 
that others would be found who, sharing this view of the impor- 
tance of such undertakings, would in the future provide the 
funds for annual excavations of this kind in Greece. 





The following statement from Miss Julia Le Clere Knox, of 
the Crawfordsville, Ind., High School, contains all essential 
directions for conducting a second-year Latin class: 

Review the preceding lesson, making sure that the connection 
between it and the day’s lesson is clearly understood. Assign the 
next lesson. Have the most difficult words and phrases, the key 
to the situation, as it were, written in the assignment books. 
Tell the class to note carefully how you translate them. Read 
the advance slowly, giving them opportunity to ask questions. 
Call on them to help in the translation when possible. 

The lesson of the day is then read by the pupils in Latin. 
After this the translation, sentence by sentence or unit of sen- 
tence, begins. Every pupil is held responsible for contributing 
something to the recitation. Class criticism is encouraged. The 
pupils are taught to ask each other “pivotal” questions and 
when a mistake is made, not to tell the student anything but 
to ask such questions as will lead him to see his error and 
correct it himself. They enjoy this very much and with encour- 
agement soon learn to ask discriminating questions. This exer- 
cise teachers them to think clearly. Some classes do this so 
well that they could conduct a recitation if the teacher is 
called away. 

The “why” should always be emphasized in questioning, as, 
“Why is the subjunctive used here?” or “Why is the infinitive 
used there?” etc. Construction should always be stressed. It 
is vital to a thorough understanding of the language. 
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Attention to English derivatives is important. When a stu- 
dent hesitates over the meaning of a Latin word, his ideas clear 
up wonderfully if his attention is called to the English word 
it resembles. 

Questions on the lesson that can be answered by words or 
phrases in the lesson are helpful, as “When these things were 
learned, what did Caesar do?” This is answered by “Ezplora- 
tores et centuriones praemittit.” Why? “Qui locum idoneum 
deligant.” What for? “Castris.” 

A summary of each chapter is given by the members of the 
class. This helps them to see each campaign as a unit and 
impresses the identity of Orgetorix, Dumnorix, etc., on their 
minds. It emphasizes the fact that they are reading history 
in Latin and not a mass of disconnected words. “The Standard 
Bearer” and “With Caesar’s Legions” are indispensable in creat- 
ing an interest and do much towards putting the time-honored 
“pony” out of business. 





The attention of teachers of the Classics is called to the 
entire content of the April number of Art and Archaeology, and 
especially to an article by H. N. Fowler on “American Work 
on the Erechtheum.” [Illustrations abound throughout. 





In a recent discussion regarding the value of specially pre- 
pared subject tests in Latin, the following pertinent remarks 
were made: 


Latin has several inherent elements and by-products that can 
be tested objectively, such as a form, syntax, comprehension, 
gain of facility in the spelling of English words. But, above 
and beyond all these a faithful and competent teacher has in 
hand an instrument that lends itself admirably to the inculcation 
of habits that make for successful and useful living, namely, 
self-control, self-dependence, perseverance, resourcefulness and 
a broadening outlook upon life. 





The Catholic University of America Patristic Series announces 
Volumes VI and VII as ready for distribution in June. 
Vol. VI. St. Augustine, The Orator, by Sister M. Inviolata 
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Barry, of Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. 
This is the first thorough and scientific analysis of those qualities 
of St. Augustine’s oratorical art which made him the most in- 
fluential preacher of his time. 

Vol. VII. The Metrical Clausulae in St. Augustine’s De Civi- 
tate Dei, by Reverend Graham Reynolds. A study of St. Augus- 
tine’s use of prose rhythm in his great masterpiece. 

Roy J. Dererrari. 





AFFILIATED HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SECTION 
SELECTION OF TEXTBOOKS 


In a few weeks the question of selecting the texts to be used 
during the coming year in the several classes of the affiliated 
schools will again be taken up for consideration. It seems there- 
fore quite appropriate to discuss at this time, a few of the points 
relative to this problem and its relation to the curriculum of 
studies for the high schools affiliated with the Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

Except in the case of Music there is no prescription of text- 
books for any of the approved studies as outlined in the syllabus. 
Prescription in the case of music grows out of the fact that the 
Progressive Series of Music has been adopted for use in the 
affiliated institutions of secondary grade. 

As regards the other approved studies, the local school au- 
thorities are expected to select the text best suited to meet the 
local demands of the community which the school serves and like- 
wise best adapted to meet the requirements of each subject as 
outlined in the syllabus. By this procedure a proper freedom 
is secured, the immediate needs of the locality are protected 
and the personal judgment of the members of each school’s 
staff of teachers is given due recognition and respect. 

To assist in this important duty of high school administration, 
the Committee on Affiliation has had prepared a list of approved 
texts, which, in their combined judgment, will be found both 
helpful and suggestive. A copy of this list will be forwarded 
to any affiliated high school by the Secretary of the Committee 
on Affiliation. 

The preparation of the above-mentioned list of approved texts 
was made under the direction of the committee by men of wide 
experience as educators. These men have endeavored to select, 
from the large number of high school texts, books which have 
been prepared according to the acknowledged canons of sound 
pedagogics. They have been guided in their labors by the fact 
that the textbook is a very important factor in determining 
the effectiveness of the work of the pupil. For our affiliated high 
schools they have ranked the textbooks next to the teacher’s 

878 
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ability in the work of presenting the materials of each course 
as outlined in the syllabus. What the tools are to the artist 
or the artisan in their respective avocations, the textbook is to 
the pupil. Hence it is obvious that the selection of texts de- 
mands, on the part of those deputed for such an important duty, 
a proper understanding of the aims of each subject, the principles 
of correct method and an experience acquired in the laboratory 
of daily practice as a teacher. In short, they should be experts. 
These were qualifications of the several members of the boards, 
appointed by the committee for the execution of this important 
part of the process of affiliation. 

As stated above, the list of approved texts is merely sugges- 
tive. Any teacher, with permission of the authority of the 
local school, has the right and the privilege to employ any text 
which, in his opinion, adequately treats the materials as out- 
lined in the syllabus and measures up to the demands of the 
local needs. In each and every case these last two points must 
be kept in mind as the primary norms to be followed in the 
work of choosing the various texts for use in our affiliated high 
schools. 


NEWS ITEMS 


Loretto Heights Academy, of Loretto, Colorado, has sent in a 
report of the new plan of supervised study adopted for their 
school. A full treatment of the plan will be given in the Sep- 
tember number of the Review. The principal of the Academy 
reports her willingness to explain the plan to the authorities of 
the affiliated high schools, who might be interested. 

Mt. St. Joseph’s, on the Ohio, reports that among the recent 
notable visitors who lectured at the academy were His Grace 
Archbishop Messmer, Reverend Father ‘Huffer and Rev. P. J. 
Howard. 

St. Mary’s High School, of Piqua, will in 1925 become the 
central high school of this section of the diocese. A new building 
is to be erected by the combined efforts of both St. Mary’s Parish 
and that of St. Boniface. 

St. Ann’s Academy, of Fort Smith, Ark., reports extensive 
improvements in both their library and laboratory. 

The Publicity Committee of Trinity College reports that M. 
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Ed. Deru, of the Liege Conservatory of Music, gave a violin 
recital on May 9. The new Collegiate Chapel, “Notre Dame,” 
was dedicated recently. The celebrant of the Mass was His 
Grace Archbishop Curley, The Rt. Rev. Rector of the University 
delivered the sermon and the many friends of Trinity attended 
in large numbers. 

Mrs. T. H. Carter and Mrs. J. J. Noonan gave illustrated 
lectures on “European Shrines We Have Seen” on May 4. 

A very practical application of the principle of correlation has 
been worked out by Sacred Heart Academy, of Lexington, Ky., 
in the publishing of the commendable school paper, The Expo- 
nent. The materials of the paper are the class work of the pupils 
in English and History courses. The commercial pupils type 
and mimeograph the work, and the art students prepare the 
cover designs. It is quite an educative project from various 
angles. 

A lecture on “The Trial of Christ from the Legal Point of 
View” was delivered at this Academy recently by Mr. Benedict 
Elder. “Undiscovered Country” was the title of a lecture given 
by Mr. Ronald Fahey, and “Religious Prejudice” was another 
lecture given at the Academy by Col. P. H. Callahan. Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Floersh recently expressed his hearty approval of the 
progress which had been made in The Catholic Girl Scout Move- 
ment at the Academy. 

Decatur Catholic High School, Decatur, Ind., will have its 
first commencement this year. Rev. J. A. Steimetz, pastor and 
superintendent, reports that it is hoped that the new building 
will be ready for occupancy in September. The picture of the 
new school building, as shown in the commencement number of 
the Tattler, the school paper, shows that it is designed along the 
lines of the latest advances in school building. 


Leo L. McVay. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


His Grace, Most Rev. Sebastian G. Messmer, D.D., has in- 
vited the Catholic Educational Association to hold its twenty- 
first annual meeting in Milwaukee, Wis. The meeting will be 
held on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, June 23-26, 
1924. The Most Rev. Archbishop has appointed a committee of 
leading Catholic educators of Milwaukee to take charge of the 
arrangements, with Rev. Joseph Barbian, Diocesan Superinten- 
dent of Schools, as Secretary of the Committee. 

The accommodations for those who expect to attend are ample, 
and the meeting gives promise of excellent results for the cause 
of religious education and sound Christian training. The annual 
meeting is nothing more than a general conference, but it brings 
the leading Catholic educators of the country together; it is a 
demonstration of our principles and of our position that has a 
national significance, and the discussions of these annual con- 
ferences lead to suggestions of a consistent unified policy that 
is found to meet many of the needs of our situation. 

The Hotel Wisconsin will be the official headquarters of the 
Association during the meeting. The hotel accommodations in 
Milwaukee are limited, and it is desirable that those who expect 
to attend should make their reservations in advance and as early 
as may be convenient. 

The religious services will be held in St. John’s Cathedral, 
Jackson and Oneida Streets. 

The general meetings and the sessions of the various depart- 
ments, sections and committees will be held in the commodious 
halls of St. John’s Cathedral High School and Parish School, 
adjoining the Cathedral. 

Some of the meetings will be held in other educational in- 
stitutions. Due announcement will be made in the official 
program. 


SOME ACTIVITIES OF DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENTS 


Brooklyn.—The drive for material resources, so successfully 
conducted last year by Bishop Molloy, of Brooklyn, to finance 
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the Catholic high school proposition is now being followed up 
by a spiritual drive, the purpose of which is to interest Catholic 
boys in vocations to the teaching brotherhoods. Recruiting plans 
have been carefully worked out by the various teaching com- 
munities in the diocese; and the stimulus given to the campaign 
by a fervent appeal of the Right Reverend Bishop to his clergy 
assembled at a recent conference is expected to be productive of 
gratifying results. 

The new Catholic high school for girls, to be known as the 
Bishop McDonnell Memorial High School and to cost approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, will be begun this spring. The site of this 
handsome structure will be near Prospect Park, the garden spot 
of Brooklyn; the contractors have given every reasonable assur- 
ance that the building will be ready for occupancy some time 
during the year 1925-1926. 

Baltimore——Reverend John I. Barrett, Superintendent of 
Catholic Schools of the Archdiocese of Baltimore, announces that 
one of Maryland’s landmarks, the old McSherry home, situated 
near the Baltimore Cathedral, has become diocesan property 
and it is now known as Catholic Center. The building is used 
as offices for various diocesan activities and contains spacious 
quarters for the work transacted by the school superintendent. 

Diocesan wide examinations were held in the parish schools 
this year, and the Community Supervisors have a new Course of 
Study in the process of preparation. 

Two archdiocesan institutes, duly accredited—one at Loyola 
College, Baltimore, and the other at Carroll Hall, Washington— 
have been conducted recently for the Sisters and Brothers of the 
teaching communities. About 425 took the courses. Special 
methods in religion, reading, arithmetic, history, language and 
grammar comprise the subject matter treated by the Rt. Rev. 
Edward A. Pace, Ph.D.; Rev. George Johnson, Ph.D.; Mr. Otto 
G. Ramler, Ph.D.; Rev. Edward Jordan, D.D.; and Rev. P. J. 
McCormick, Ph.D.—all lecturers at the Catholic University. 
On April 7 Mrs. P. Morris Cox lectured at the University on the 
Beacon Method. Miss Hazel K. Forbes is scheduled to conduct 
a demonstration on geography methods during the latter part 
of the month. 

Buffalo—Reverend John W. Peel, Superintendent of Catholic 
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Schools, Diocese of Buffalo, has just issued a new Course of 
Studies which the New York State Department of Education 
has flatteringly commented upon. 

Rev. Witu1aM F. LAwLer, 


Editor, Superintendents 
Section, C. E. A. 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Silent Reading Hour, by Guy Thomas Buswell, William H. 
Wheeler and Genevieve Cooney, Catholic Edition, First Reader. 
Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1924. 

The Silent Reading Hour, Catholic Edition, First Reader, by 
Guy Thomas Buswell, William H. Wheeler and Genevieve 
Cooney, is really not based on any specific method of teaching 
silent reading. It is nothing more than a rather good supple- 
mentary reading text which is to be read silently by the children. 
In the preface, the authors distinguish between two types of 
silent reading, first, reading for enjoyment or general informa- 
tion; secondly, reading in a careful precise manner to get specific 
information. The present text is supposed to give training in the 
first type and for that reason the materials chosen are of an 
interesting and entertaining character. We have here a series 
of real and fanciful happenings that might happen during one 
day of a boy’s life. The technique of teaching these readers is 
given in a number of lesson outlines appended to the teachers’ 
edition. There is nothing particularly new in these outlines; 
just a few instructions to the teacher, a number of questions to 
be asked when the selection has been read silently by the chil- 
dren. The same sort of procedure is indicated in most of the 
standard reading texts at the present time. 

The fact that the material of this book is rather novel will 
recommend it as supplementary reading material. In all likeli- 
hood good results will be obtained with regard to proper eye 
movements, etc., on the principle that the best way to learn to 
read is to read copiously. The book is attractively illustrated 
and typographically all that could be desired. The Teachers’ 
Edition contains a treatise on the teaching of silent reading 
which is a résumé of the monographs published by Dr. Buswell 
and his associates at the University of Chicago. 

One wonders just why there should be a Catholic Edition. 
The distinctively Catholic features included are few and far be- 
tween. There is a picture of the Vatican on the cover page which 
evidently is intended as a captatio benevolentiae. There are 
twelve pages of distinctively Catholic material out of 177 pages 
in the original book. The Catholic material is not distinctive 
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for its literary quality and is quite pietistic. Evidently, the cen- 
sor librorum was off his guard when he read the story of “Jack’s 
Guardian Angel.” The sex of Angels may be a matter that has 
never been defined by the Church, though this is the first time 
the reviewer has encountered female Guardian Angels. “Catholi- 
cizing” public school books seems to be a favorite occupation 
of the publishers at the present time. Such attempts are a rather 
poor compliment to Catholic education. Happily, however, our 
teachers see through the conceit. These readers will not sell 
any better in Catholic schools because of the “Catholicizing.” 

Dr. Horn’s contribution is of greater importance as far as the 
real teaching of silent reading is concerned. The very title is 
felicitous, “Learn to Study Readers.” In the final analysis, that 
seems to be just what silent reading instruction should aim to 
accomplish. The material in this book is of a factual nature, 
and most of the selections give definite instructions to children 
to do things in line with the information they have gotten from 
the printed page. There are whole pages of questions that chil- 
dren are to answer out of their everyday experiences. There 
are riddles and practical exercises, such as, for instance, “What 
should you do when you cut your hand? When your hands are 
dirty? Before crossing the street?” Naturally the books are not 
intended as basic readers, but one can readily imagine that after 
beginning reading has been taught, the children will find a series 
of this kind very interesting, and that incidentally they will 
acquire at least some of the habits that are necessary for educa- 
tive silent reading. It is hoped that the publishers will avoid the 
temptation to “Catholicize” them. 

GEORGE JOHNSON. 


First Year Algebra, by Milne-Downey. American Book Com- 
pany. Pp. 320, with answers. 
First Course in Algebra, by Joseph A. Nyberg. American Book 

Company. Pp. 336, without answers. 

The report of the National Committee on Mathematical Re- 
quirements has led to the publication of a number of new text- 
books. Likely there will be more. This is to be desired. The 
above mentioned are two of the latest written for a first class 
in algebra. 
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The main recommendations of the National Committee in 
regard to the teaching of algebra are: (1) The study of prob- 
lems and the equations derived therefrom; (2) the intelligent use 
of formulae; (3) the study and construction of graphs; (4) nu- 
merical trigonometry; (5) elimination of complicated problems 
in fractions, factoring, ete. [The reviewer would rather that 
the term “First Year Mathematics” instead of “First Year 
Algebra” had been used. ] 

“First Year Algebra,” by Milne-Downey is a revision of the 
well-known Milne algebra in the light of the above recommen- 
dations. Mr. Downey was a member of the National Committee. 
Among the additions is Chapter III on graphs. Herein we find 
an elementary treatment of the simple types of graphs in ordi- 
nary statistical use, mainly the bar and circle graph, the curved 
and broken-line graph. In Chapter XI the functional relation 
between two variables is shown graphically in the solution of 
simultaneous linear equation. Chapter IV is devoted to for- 
mulae. Numerical trigonometry is treated in Chapter XV. 
The use of the sine, cosine, and tangent in the solution of the 
right triangle only is shown. With an excellent class the book 
could be covered in one year. 

“First Course in Algebra,” by Nyberg, introduces graphs in 
Chapter III. Chapter VII is devoted entirely to graphs. The 
uses of the bar, circle, and proportional lines in presentation of 
numerical relations are shown. The coordinate system is then 
explained and its use in plotting simple equations is shown. 
Chapter VIII is devoted to sets of linear equations, the graph 
method of solution being first used. Numerical trigonometry is 
treated in Chapter XVI. Sine, cosine, and tangent are defined 
and their use in the solution of the right triangle is shown. It 
should be noted that multiplication of fractions is treated before 
addition. The exercises are well graded and of sufficient variety 
to maintain interest. 

J. Nevson Rice. 


Hints to Preachers, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hugh T. Henry, Litt.D., 
LL.D. Benziger Brothers, N. Y. Pp. 299. Price $1.90. 


The chapters which form this volume on preaching by Msgr. 
Henry, Professor of Homiletics at the Catholic University, 
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Washington, D. C., have already appeared from time to time in 
the pages of The Ecclesiastical Review. Hence they are familiar 
to that class whose business it is to preach sermons and thus 
escape the necessity of listening to them. However, if preaching 
were always as interesting as these hints about it, more people 
might be seen at High Mass. The author’s avowed purpose is 
to escape the stiffness of the formal treatise on Homiletics—a 
laudable aim, as our own seminary experience serves to make 
evident. Written primarily for the priest on the mission, we 
should say, still reminiscently, these discussions would form a 
most attractive text for the seminarian seeking enlightenment 
as to the manner of preaching outside the seminary walls. 
Properly the work begins with the most important of hints, 
the length of the sermon, with chapters on the long sermon, 
the short sermon and the miniature. 

Msgr. Henry’s vast possession of homiletical lore from every 
available source, often non-Catholic, which serves so well to 
illustrate his principles, gives his studies that lively, companion- 
able form which has made his classes at the Catholic University 
so helpful and popular. One would find it difficult to find any 
phase in the preparation or development of the sermon that is 
not touched upon by the reverend professor somewhere in these 
hints. An extended bibliography is included. 

Cuarues A. Hart. 


The Book of the High Romance—A Spiritual Autobiography, by 
Michael Williams. The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1924. Pp. 406. 
Price $2.25. 

In the new edition of a widely known story of the return to 
the Catholic faith of one of the country’s prominent Catholic 
journalists there appears a supplementary chapter on the writer’s 
life since his conversion. The story of Mr. Williams’ long search 
for faith to direct his life has been favorably received by the 
literary world in America generally. The earlier edition is no 
doubt familiar to many of the readers of the CarHoxic Epvuca- 
TIONAL Review. The passionate sincerity of its every page, the 
determination of the writer to tell the truth whatever the cost to 
himself, gives the book its distinct tone. Anything of the pose 
that often accompanies such accounts is entirely eliminated from 
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this simple, unaffected tale. The life of a plain man, a busy 
journalist who is nevertheless not too busy to seek the deeper, 
truer values of life—lead him wheresoever they may—can be 
absorbing, even intense. Indeed it is really a high romance. 

The additional chapter of some sixty pages in this new 
edition, “In My Father’s House,” shows the conviction deepen- 
ing, the Catholic viewpoint gradually coloring the whole outlook 
on life, that Catholic intuition that is no doubt the effect of 
the work of the grace accompanying faith itself, firmly possessed. 
After the high ecstasy of conversion there comes the plain, hum- 
drum existence in the every-day life of the Church, the difficulty 
of living up to the dictates of the new faith. It is accepted 
without hesitation, for the deeper joy in the secure possession of 
the true philosophy of life is a power that steadies the child of 
the Church to make every sacrifice demanded seem still romantic. 
The first fruits of conversion are not lessened. Faith takes its 
rightful place in the whole scheme of things and unifies, secures, 
and deepens. If the seeking and the finding of faith is a “high 
romance,” the dwelling therein is not less so. 

CuHares A. Hart. 


Commonsense of the Calculus, by G. W. Brewster, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, New York, Pp. 62, Price 


$0.70. 

“A book which could be read in an easy chair.” This little 
book aims to give the layman an idea of the meaning and pur- 
pose of the methods of the differential and integral calculus. It 
will also be of interest to one who has been away from the 
calculus for some time. Naturally the treatment is not rigorous; 
it is not intended to be so. A knowledge of elementary algebra 
only is presupposed. 

J. Netson Rice. 
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